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‘AGRICULTURE. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES: 
Soil is the great. chemical laboratory of the 
farmer.)- Here: is his wealth; and here he is to 
draw frown to enrich himeelf, and to support:his 
family. 











Now there is a way to draw this! valuable 
material from the soil—and only one: that is, 
vegetation! And as tlie different plants have 
different froperties, that is; require different 
nourishment ‘to ‘develop them, so the right 
plants must’ be ‘sed’to draw up and appropri- 
ate this wealth of the soil. Not ‘any plant will 
‘do for any “soil! 

But how shall the farmer know? That, in- 
‘deed, is the great difficulty. He does not 
know, only what he learns from experience— 
and then he is not always observing ip his ex- 
perichice.”’ Geferally, We tidy’ éay, h€ has not 
the perceptive faculty to note correctly. what: he 
observes. Here then we see the necessity of 
knowledge in, the! farmer. And to ignore this 
nécessity, 18 fighting against his own interests, 
against nature; which ig;immutable: The far 
mer has got to. come to it in the. end,; Netur4 
will not change, for him; he must. conform, to 
nature: he must inform himself. 


What afield) here for operation in:this rich 
soil of the West! Itmeeds but skill—knowing 
how—and then success is within reach. This 
skill our Agricultural, Colleges propose to fur} 
nish us, This j is the first grand step in the pro: 
gress of farming. - ‘It is taking the ‘practical’ 
part of the farmer which every farmer Jays 80 
much to heart), and uniting it with science+ 
with knowing how, to conduct. the practical, 
Each farmer will therefore see what. is for hig 
interest. He will, see that he dogsn’t, know 
‘enoughat present—that he knows, how to work 
-(or at least thinke|be does); but that much that is 
around bim,.is,4 lockediseeret:to him, which he 
-has some faint notion about, but whieh only 4 
course of instruction willlet;him see. . This in- 
formation -he, cannot get on. the, farm,, It is 
otherefore necessary, absolute, toi go and seek it 
—seek it-where, all rational people do’ — in 

sschools adapted for ithat’,. puryoxé!” Aw! well 
‘keep your ‘ehifaren’ out of the district Rehool— 
‘have some excuse, about the lack of ‘exercise, 
.or. ‘something: lity and, keep them. at some as 
some dow || 


Any farmer, any farmer’ 8 boy, is a fie gotisler pooneequencs. 


for.an Agricultural College. But. it, should be 
-a rule; adopted i in the system of instruction; that 
practice, aatual practice on the fatth, beton- 
“nected with the school, and from Ate tnedeitee. 
ment. ‘The; babit.. ‘of farming,... the .taste, . the 


_inelivation must be fostered Tt should be the | four year oldp is “at! meray grad of ‘fava’ ait 


business of the school to encourage this melin: 
Ation—to make farmets,"or continue them when 
ponce, enlisted. . Few, men, in alter life; 
farmers..|-They must: be brought ‘up At ie 
Henée these Colleges must -be’made schools for 
fartning, ce n ating els e And it is the cbust-| ai 


hess of the peop e, to t ‘the school js, not 
“moade,¢ eehoq] | Sat ‘ 


for the, Spo; 





ees institutions—all institutions “ate teviding. 
|| We must make ‘the College a fatin. “That'is 
3|the simplicity of the’thing, and sums it up.— 


‘|The school must ‘ot be a grad thitig to’ daz- 


zle and to flatter.’ It must be’ the home-spun 
thing that the farm is and the mind. Learn 
to do; at.the.same time learn how todo: that 
is farming. Let: our schools so teach; and let 
each farmer seé that they do. Now is the time, 
as out Colleges ate being established. 


-eoor 





[Written for Calman’s Rural World} 
Working Horses When Young. 


We work our. colts too much,; manly of-us, 
Their limbs‘are young and tender,. ‘and ‘their |: 
mettle is up at the novelty of the first handling, 


‘| Besides, we are not apt, to, have, the patience 


required to treat an, up practiced colt. ‘Ag! they ty 
are worked, so will their limbs “be affedteds Ii 


carried to excess, there will be! ‘injury, ' Atid’ it} 
Prematurely, will such horses die. (as 


will last, 
we have seen. many a one), especially if kept at}, 
work after their early and severe training. 

A horse, thoroughly matured—haying age 
and strength,;and muscles developed, by, moter: 
ate exercise and judicious treatment—+care: ta- 
ken of ‘thé animal that bis’ limbs beeome, ‘Hot 
only toughened, but deyeloped, filled Out, 86 a8 
to support the. more Jabor and fatigue:-thig.is 
what .is» wanted. When’ tlins sdeveloped, atid 
toughened by time, grattvaliy—there is’. scarvely 
any amount of work that eannot be got oatof 
such a horse. And‘he will last.: We haveseen 
horses: at 30 do -acfairiday’s work, | Richard 
Canter; of New York; hadseweral that we now 
remember.: They were always: humanely 
treated; and they did, during otheir lifetime) a 
far greater amount of fabor than is usually al- 
lotted to horses. ‘They Were treated with’ tend+ 
erness when young.”’ This'was continiiéd? “The 
horses were strong, always rélidble, and ‘always 
fat—too fat wé thought—but their owner’ (a 
shrewd old farmer) thought differently. "These 
heavy strainings in youth—frame” tacked, and 
iiuscles Overcome—ahd ‘in such conditfdn the 
straining continued;—this’ is’hurtfil,’ “We te- 
member a span of horses ‘Wh6 Were ‘tteated’ to} h 
‘hard labor from the time. they were’ tht é8 "and 
four years'old; till up to dighteen. They were 
then barély capable of Walking, to'say” nothing 
of labor. They’ were’ stiffened! ‘and’ ‘diseased, 
lame and blind (one of them, ‘Calised ‘by Bttuin- | 
ing—for they were willing,” atid never’ fiinchied) 
in a word, they Were used” tp,” atid’ diel’ io 
‘Verdict: “Worked: 490 hard 
when young.” Else had they, been fawoned till | 
mature’ age, they would! have’ been pble'to en-, 
diité' with little harth what wab too tiddN fF an | 
early-racked system,... The ,wiae,\sporting,.man'| in 
Knows that the early Aend work of bis, three or 


‘bletieas and endurance.” - 

Exercise a colt: he “nde”? it. poy is “aa 

e| life, and. must have d velo ment—and st 

cive is one of the reais tothis develo tise en 
aay 


and th buoyant, Wed Of the ¢ colt. are t 





nit, ut use a mil _gautio us hand Let 
aw 64 abit 
ere be « encouragement, rather Dear severity. 


8 of office, to which’ Pabove all tied Aldine: . ‘Hotes #aty Ad’ welt PoutWr heir etock-yardas' 1 y' ° 
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pe ‘They ‘must bé treated socsrdlng td 
‘thié various disposition. Rules for every shad 
catinot be’ given. The man must dodiroenid 
hi# horsé+—understand horse nature—and: hig 
Wadd iiust be the hand of’ instinct. Let hind 
lean to respect that master. This is the rela; 
tio that ‘should be sustained—and then the 
animal will ‘become a tractable, a willing serv; 
aie ; 8. Di 








ind Mutton the Meat for Farmers. 

/Bhe cheapest meat for farmers js routton. I 
may safely be said it costs nothing. The wool 
that is annually sheared from the body of every 
shieep, richly pays for its keeping. - Iu this clit 
‘tate it costs less to keep sheep than at’ th 
Worth, on account of the shortness of out win} 
ters.’ Then there is the increase—an ‘item of 
“at ‘importance. The increase is so much 
profit. From this increase the farmer 
get ‘all his meat for the year if he likes. 


| 
| 


-- 







thé older sheép in their places. 

‘The ‘pelt Of the sheep, if killed for mutton, ig 
alsd saved ahd ‘sold, which is worth nearly as 
muéh as the sheep would sell for. | 

“Tt is alsd ‘the most convenient meat to have 

on “hand: “Th the warmest weather a farnie 
ean take’care Of one sheep after being ke 
without ‘letting it spoil: With beef this’ i 
not go easy. 

One hand can kill and dress a sheep in an 
‘hour, It takes but little time or trouble to’ kl] 
a sheep, not’ nea? as much as'to kill atid ‘dress 
a hog ora beef. 
and é¢onomy, we say keep shee} and five up 
on mutton. 

We have. said nothing about its being the 
healthiest food.” This is admitted.’ It needs 
no arguments or facts to prove it. It is tru 
that pork is the chief meat of farmers. ‘It1 
the unhealthiest of all, whether fresh’ or satu- 
rated with galt to preserve it sound. 

ry every farmer keep sheep. ‘They are the’ 
most profitable stock on a farm. The hog’s’ 
batk” only yields bristles, while the sheep's 
Mei} downy wool. All that you/féed'to the 

og is gone; ubless you kill it, while’ the sheep 
wil pay you for its keep with its fleeee yearly. 
The hog is a filthy, voracious animal—the 
sheep | gentle as a dove and neat and cleanly. 


—> o- 


TEMPER IN TREATING STOCK: 
The farmer's stock around bie pearan 





those faho aitesd upon it. A man’s influetice 
is Tmparted to his beasts, particularly” the 
horses. ‘the working cattle, and the milch cows. 
A man of jirascible temper gets up nervousheéss 

eh or a cow, . The brute becomes afraid 


otis anil, if of a: viciots nature, .is apt to He, 


durthally; spitefully influenced, -perbaps irre- 
}elamably': spdiled—whereas a nrild-tempered, 
disd#iminative. man will; gradually; .smooth 
wnlthe asperities of a: harsh disposition. We 
hdveakndwa milch cows, wild as deer; brought 
to [@iplacid: tractability. The man, is, eauperiry 
++-and» his superior influence will, be communi-| ® 
tated, Wise:stogk-men keep fools si invitents'l 


obo u 


| }after» a shower. 


“iaiy save ‘the lambs aud take some mt 


On account of! convetiénce | 


WORKING THE SOIL WET. 
One word about working the soil. | The clay, 


all cultivated ground, is the most delicate thing 
to manage in the world, Lf plowed: wet, it is 


spoiled——at least forsevern) years. Am impor- 


haves known whole fields, and: fields -in part, 


_|rendered almost worthless, by.sim ply harrowing | 
There was a large predomi- | 


bhancé of: clay,;, and ono sod turned downy, no 
manure; to ameliorate’ ‘by fermentation. We 
once lost @ crop of barley in thie way—and 
shave had similar results with ‘other: grains. 
Deep-reoting crops are less affected by: wet-har- 


; rowing; but plowing when wet’ will ,affecs all' 


crops. This packing and then baking ‘clay is 
seen everywhere. Work almost any soil where 


harsh, more or less lumpy. This lasts for years; 
though the frost,’ and theaction of the elements, 
arerconetantly :tnpingsto restore’ the soil ;/and 
they will doit the more readily if aided by, ma- 
nareiand lime. Salt and ashes are also good. 
But the way todo is to avoid: the evil. “Work 
when dry+—-not hard ; or’ work not at all, 


it. But it)-will not be idle. It will. grow! you 
something-—grass luxuriantly, and without fail, 
give it but the seed)(a re-seeding if necessary) 


face by a brush or: light! harrow. In nothing 
are we more careless~in, positively nothing— 
than in this+-because we do) not redlize it! We 
see’ the effect, but impute it to something /else, 


us.” Wedd not exclude sandy soil, whieh when 
deprived’ of its lesser quantity of clay, jisstill to 
that.extent in the same condition as a)soil with 
a large amount; inboth cases the clay, ie neutral- 
ized.;, Keep, your soil in heart, healthy and 
alive, Bake it, and it is,dead; you have, what 
you: know, very,.well is made of. it~brick, | 

, Horse manure is an ‘excellent, manure; de- 
velops berry rather than. straw ;, except. for a 
hot-bed, always rot this manure thoroughly, as 


vegetatione 6) sua. sos eee] 


Grain Liftea by the Prost. 
“This is dond only where there is water. ‘The 
water! betomes frozen! and thus enlarged, that 





f 


ward it'expatids upward. The grain’ goestip- | 
watt’ With it, unless it reachew with & siioéth | 
todt' ‘below the action of the ‘frost, dnd’ fastens — 
itevtf iti tHe urder soil. "This, howeber is Hire. | 
Wheat, grass, &c., are lifted—and as thie | 


than, the soil, is kept at the su face; i 
below is closed up. Frequent. freezing 
thus throw out a plant entire. Where 
ig but Fittle water, {Heré fy but Title efeee To 


a well-drained, porous soll, theré'is nd hrdtéture 
Tis sbivthes ing! seriously. Phe dts * so 


crak Madi 
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whichis an important element, and extends to | 


tantrelement in the soilis thueneutralized. .We 


clay largely predominates, and you will find it | 


Top- | 
dress if)for meadow or | pesture,;: or bide your | 
time. Keep your good soil idle rather than burt | 


and alittle fine manure worked close'to thesur- | 


or consider it: the matural condition of a worked | 
soil, perhaps exhausted, when the fault is: alin | 


its pungent principle unfermented is hurtful,to | 


fa, SENS ‘Out—and ag it cantiot swell” ‘\dbwn- [1 


settles, upon thawing. ‘the plant, bejng: lighter |, 
lace ¢) 


fi 


erty NY an.v pres Taree: 
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HOPS INTHE WES* 

We learn thaythere e almost a tdigk-fatiare| 
of the: hop erop at the East. Nearly-all) the 
hopéused in the United States{ are, grown in 
some five-or six\counties in ee interior of the 
nee 4 of New, York. “Most of hose’ “who -bave 


) engaged in. cultivating hops: have become | 


a although partial or total«failures are 
frequent in that section, The hop is subject to 
blight, ‘to: the depredation of the fly, and 
other mishaps i in*that section. , 

The _ growers. there consider the business a) 
paying one if they can average from 12 to 15, 
ceuts a potnd for the-hops they But 
in consequence of heavy foreign démands;. and: 
of partial failure in some sections,» they. tre: 
quently obtain 50 or 60 cents aqpoui 
object in writing this article, is to all | ‘the re 
tention Western farmers to the culti ation of 
itis on Hops are indigenodd ofeiboil. Sasi 
This is not the case in New York, They can 
‘here be-found growing wild in the woods in 
the greatest profusion. We have Ineyer seen 
any affected here by disease or by insects. We 
believe that-in this climate, if cultivated, they 
will not be.subject to the diseases and depreda- 
tions which . prevail at ‘the North. We have 
watched the hop here closely for nearly twenty 
years past when cultivated for family use and 
growing wild, and have universally found ‘it 
héalthy and prodactive. Being indigenous here, 
it is‘undoubtedly adapted to our soil and clim- 
ate.. Wethink: it -will prove as certain’ a 
crop as wheat or corn if cultivatedy The aver- 
age price for the last ten years hasbeen from 
30 to 40 cents. No other ¢rop will pay:such a 
profitvat this price. Hops are very largely 
‘¢onsumed ‘in all our ‘Western towns aud cities 
by brewers, distillers, druggists; bakers, &e. A 
constantand heavy demand always exists for a 
We merely call attention to this 
matter now, but hereafter ‘will give full direc- 
tion for planting, cultivating, and securing the 
crop. 


= “5 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
HOW TO TRAP GOPHERS. 


If any of your readers are troubled: with. go- 
phers, and have not learned howto trap them 





‘guecessfally, I can tell them in a few ntinutes, 


so that they can catch them nearly: every time 
the trap:is set, and: by a little Jabor and pains 
ean rid their farms of these: destructive pests in 


‘ia little time: 


Ivhave' seen ‘various contrivances of trape, 
but'a steel-trap is ‘the thing; they keep what 
they call gopher traps: at the stores; these have 
circular bows, and, instead of scolloped edges, 
have four sharp teeth an inch oriso ‘long, one 
or more of which is pretty apt:to enter the body 
or legs of Mr. Gopher when cadght. 

When I firet began to trap gophers, I set the 
tzapralong a straight run, covering ‘the hole up 
carefully, au.d they almost invariably filled the 
hole up: ehoke-full of their fine: dirt, burying 
the trap at the bottom without springing it. 

Now I find afresh casting if possible—dig down 
to ‘the Hole and follow it by a narrow ‘trench, 


“4ill I cotié to’ where the path forke; right io, 


- 


" i. 
ts ne Nee a es smoke-hauee | is a hogsheed.- he, 
Ro: Pettett oF APany: years. 


**rounditi 


6c 
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thé crotch IT set my trap, covered*over with a 
wide board and fine’ dirt, soas to exclude the, 
light, ‘and’ Mr. Gopher comes travelling by un- 


© @onstidués ot danger, and into thé trap he’ goes 


forelegs’ and shoulders first gehefally, and the 
prize is yours: 

I never bait nor_cover the trap, but set it 
where,.if hercomes,tunying that way, (and nat 
pushing his dirt before him,), be can’t helprun- 
ning,into it, . Another favorite way otmine.is, 
it I feel sure the gopher is in a certain;dizection, 
to. set, the trap asabove and leave bis ;hole.open 
apiece beyond in, the opposite, direction ; .he 
comes, along to fill, up the open, hole, but, be- 
fore beat there, falls into; the.trap: set. for 
Ge 8, 


“This is the ti opin af yah Tohh FON dla near Gen- 
) that hig winds are hurtful to wheat at 
owe Pte) ering time. ; ! 
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« ' We have not followed the saggeation'of sides 
re tra with feathers to preaétre it,; 


le. eng hel Wb 
therefore prevent warmth 









ei teborot han, eat, an 
from getting to it. 
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TOO PRACTICAL, 

Not all utility 5. abl utility is slavery ; labor, 
tabor;. is slavery, The practical alone, 
erefore, i@ not good. And yet there are peo- 
ple like this. Give ue the practical, give us the 
useful, they will sayin a-word, give -u ‘us life 
without its enjoyment, is what they mean, hey 
see not the bright side of Jifé—because they are 
moles} they were born, itiseemé to work in the 

dark—te do the-world’s drudgery. 

Such’ men are not to. le /our guides: How- 
éver respectable, they are but the dray-horse to 
carry the luxuries of others. All departments 
hare them, the farmer-as well as the but 
the farmer less, as the mellowing influences of 
Ke ae avean effect—thesun togive prosperity, 

wers to do the same, with their freshness 
to boot, which the housed-ap merchant» gets 
not. The green earth has its influence, and the 
sdftening Ths evetiing red, and its morning 
brifliauce, jmplegd themselves. Even the great-| 
est churl, the most dewh-tredden man, will lift: 
ip his' fate} at such a sight, till the face and 
the man become part of the scene. So. thor- 
oughly in-the hands of mdture, @ ‘man ‘Cannot 
be entirely wicked. - This is one advantage of 
the ,farmer’s| vocation, But,there: are. drones, 
and hearts crusted over, even among the, men 
that. God appointed to preside over his fields. 
Evidently, they are out of place. Yet. here, if 
any where, they will stand a chanee. to be re- 
formed. .It.is'the business, of the rural journals 
to preach up reformation to these unfortunate 
brothers, and it is, not, their . business. to be 
preaching up only the practical, which makes 
themselves hard as thé’ones they are instruct- 
ing. Let us ‘mellow life as’ muchas we can, 
especially the farmer’s, who has it hard 
enough. 


~~ 
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WINTER SHELTER FOR SHEEP. 

Have our friends provided winter shelter for 
their sheep? or are they—many of them—neg- 
lecting it as usual—and, as usual, not having 
the best of luck with their sheep. Depend up- 
on it that cold, in-addition to wet, is hurtful. 
You will see it more especially in the spring. —— 
Shelter is feed saved; strength kept, which 
would otherwise be lost; and wool improved 
by, the good condition of the sheep, to say no- 
thing about one of the most important points 
of all—the lambs which are to follow. A suf- 
fering sheep will produce a weak lamb. Among 
weak lambs there is always mortality, anda 
stunt growth in the future body of the sheep, 
A weak, sickly lamb, will not make a first-class 
sheep, even under good treatment. Good treat: | 
ment of sheep is profit all roand—and shelter is 
ope of the important points to be attended to, 
Build it, and invite the sbeep in, it; feed them 
there... let their salt. be there, and the little tit- 
bits they need, Now is. good time to see, to 
this thing—to prepare for it. 








WHAT SEED. TO SAVE... 

Such, as you wish to grow. Plant a bad po- 
tato, and you are pretty. sure to get. eome of the 
bad properties. Plant only good, and- you 
stagd a reasonable chance for getting only 
good, .Sotrue js this, that now, the best rd; 
eners and agriculturists are careful, in thy 
lection of their seed, the potato as well og a8 
If you plant a small, poripe, ; watery potato, it 
requires a great effort, of nature to furnish you: 
a good potato, She does. her. best under good 
treatment, to give you good. for bad—but she 
can only succeed partially. But when she ‘has 
a perfect thing to grow from, and good’ ‘treat- 
mentcyen wilh get perfeot frit. «Tap bestipo-| 
waters are the medium size, thoroughly ripe, and 
hea Ithy. The largest and earliest ears of corn 
are always preterable for seed. So with ‘other| 
grain, , This is one principle. which accounts for, 
the better grain and vegetables of our ‘thest 
cultivators. » They always select the best & hing 
—often get it from abroad—an ‘excellent | plan 





of buildings, in cold weather, is a sign’ that:the- 


_ | frost is busy raisingthem, As it does this’ ant 


}ly;the report ‘is heard im the frozeni wall. Thus 
Huilding ig lifted: from one’ ic-twe inches, 
‘cording: tolthe moistness of othe soib: x4 thor- 
ougblydry: foundation, is \what:is! wanted © 
keop @ building permanently: in, ite places «| 
agine anetmern a vroék:! «that /‘wobld:: 
stable—and would meet ,th¢- Seripture injune- 
tion. 











Foun DATION FOR Reiciouste. <The “popping? entirely free 


® ‘under, ‘where 
| Aittle groupd,w vel. ¢ biulduies _is rr “satisiac- 


RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. 
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How to Baila @ Stone Fence. 

Where the “frost penetrates the ground and 
disturbs it much, it is difficult to build a per- 
manent stone wall—and any other is not fit to 
be built. . : 

- Round stones are olf of the question” in a 
frost-heaving soil. By throwing up ground on 
the outside, a wali may-bekeptformany years ; 
but in the end it will beymore, or less racked. 

A square flat stone ig the, thing for a fence. 
Anything that can be laid*flatand solid, will do. 
But the wall should be laid with aa little 
breadth as possible, with good-sized stones, and 
narrowest at top. 

The (slight) movement of the frost wil! not 
effect, or at least not materially, such a wall; 
whereas, one made of round stones, would grad: 
ually become disordered, -the least movement 
causing a displacement, which would never, by 
Muture action becomd €orrected,” A round-stoné 
fence, once. beginning to tumble, goes rapidly 
to confusion. 

Where there is no Par of the ground 
by frost or otherwise, round stones will do, and 
will sometimes ‘make a fine-appearing fence. 
Where there is frost to hurt, always pitch your 
stones inwardly, so that ‘the tendency is rather 
to cling together than to fall apart. 


.60e- 
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JOHN JOHNSTON’S EXPERIMENT. 


‘*T did Jast-year what I never did before ; that 
was plowing up wheat stubble and sowing 
again with wheat. It is a respectable looking 
crop: would that you had seen the one half of 
the field that I sowed salt a full barrel to the 
acre. The salted’ wheat stands much thicker, is 
considerably tajler, came in ear fully four days 
before the other, and altogether looks richer 

every way; and as I had not salt enough tosow 

the whole field, I sowed the half that has hith- 

brought the worst crop and latest in. ripen- 

Now it is much the best. I can stand in 

abe middle of the field and look forty-five rods 

each way, and see distinetly how far the ealt 
came. 

My great crop this season is winter va 
It'is my first crop of that kind, and if it don’t 
get laid itis as good as any man would wish to 
see. Itis now getting yellow for the harvest. 
It: was sown I think on the llth and [2th of 
September, the field thoroughly summer-fal- 
lowed, rolled after the drill, and fully one barrel 
of salt sown to the acre. I never saw sucha 
crop, My neighbor, Mr. Noyes, has also a 
very good crop; still should we have heavy}= 
showers miné might be greatly damaged, as it 
is both too thick and‘too tall: It stands about 
four and a half feet high. I sowed two bushels | = 
to the acre, but Iam sure one and a half bush- 
els would have been enough, If you lack faith 
in salt, 1 want Loe to try one barrel on an acre 

of wheat, on ‘dry land. Tfit don’t pay, charge 
the cost of the salt! to me’’—[ Genesee Farmer. 


John Johnston.isnotthe only farmer that uses 
salt: It is used by other eminent agriculturists, 
and with equal success. Allsoils are not equal- 
ly benefitted by it ; ‘but:tliere ois no doubt that 
most of them are, especially good’ soils. Here 
it acts somewhat like: dime—an — rather 
than a manure. 
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Make Your | Own Neat’s-Foot Oil. 

A correspondent, of the Germantown Telegraph 
tells what they do with beeyes’ legs in his 
family; ) 

The hoofs are chopped off, and the other por- 
8e+ | tions are cracked and boiled thoroughly. | From 
the. surface of this boiled mass, about one pint 
of pure neat’s-foor oil is skimmed, ‘which is un 
surpassed by, any , other oleaginous’ matter for 
harness, shoes, &e, After the oil is taken off, 
the water is strained to take from it any fatty 
particles that may remain, and then it is boiled 
again, until upon trying, itis found it will settle 
into.a stiff jelly. It is then poured, into flat- 
bottomed dishes, and when cold cut up into 


suitable sized pieces, It hardens ina few days 
and then you, will have a very fine article o 
gle, free from impurities of every kind, ‘suf- 
ficient for family: use ‘for a twelvemonth, By 
taking a portion of this.glitinous substance be- 
fore. it, ibecomes too thick, aod brushing it over 

ieces of silk, you will have just as much court- 
plaster as Pig aa dedire, inodorcus, ‘tenacious, and 
isovious wat 
mthighuesnes (90 (ee much. of the atticle, sold, 
apothecaries does) abd when varied 
| to scratches, cuts and wae “i 


te ig a Ted thing’ to bape sbattow the 
surface before: plowing, by harrowing and 
iat aty ‘as it makes he groun, mellow 
the roots have to do their work. 
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RHEUMATISM IN HORSES. 
A horse will gometimés™ suddenly become 
lame—and it is difficult to’ tell what is the 
matter, The laméness acta like palsy—-there is 


great tendernese—sg that the horse ig with dif- ° 


fichlty got out. of his track, if his legs are con- 
cerfied. 

The evil js brought on by exposure to cold 
and damp, as in the ‘hyman species—hence is 
confined mostly (but hot always) to fall, winter 
and spring. Hard treatment, heavy labor con- 
tinued, will produce it, or basten it on. For 
this reason old horses are most afflicted by it. 

The disease is confined to the joints—at least 
generally. There is an increase in size of the 
capsules of the joint, and of the lubricating 
matter it contains, “ This is secreted in éxcess— 
and is doubtless in Gonséquence of a vitiated 
state of the system, particitlarly the blood. 

The remedy is therefore clear? @leapae the 
blood.» Appli¢ations to the parts affécted will 


-be of little avail unless the circulating medium 


is purified, so that no «foul depositions can take 
place. Physic then—and in extreme cases, take 
away blood. _Rheumatisui, in general, is unat- 
tended -by swelling or inflammation. Where 
this occurs, fomentations.should be resorted to: 
apply to the parts affected. , 
Sea for Colman’s Rural World.] 
anure Must be Changed. 

It is known that: green manure, or manure 
fresh from the stables, will not do to apply to 
crops. ‘This manure must in all cases be 
changed before it is thus applied. It myst be 
decomposed (rotted). It is then plant-iaQ% amd 
cau be applied directly, either as a topalBng, 
or otherwise. In the liquid form it is tHe same 
thing., The juices: themselves must be decom- 
posed: Hence we'see the injury which grass 
receives on the application of fresh night soil, 
or.any fresh manure in the liquid form. 

But green manure may be plowed in to great 
advautage where a fallow is made. Plow in 
with the first or second plowing, giving time 
for the action of the heat and the air upon the 
manure. It is excellent to mix thoroughly with 
the soil if not plowed too deep, or with the top- 


soil. We have never known it to. fail in-euch 
case. On very poorsoil it always has a wonder- 
ful effect. daar 
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EBITOR’S TABLE. 


PAIRS IN MISSOURI. 

The following fairs will be held in this State: 
Boone County, at Columbia, Oct. 3d to 6th. 
Clinton County, at Plattsburg, Oct. 4th to 6th. 
Cole County, at Jefferson City, Oct. 9th to 12th. 


WRITE, 

Farmers will confer a great favor.by contrib- 
uting to the Rural World‘everything of interest 
to agriculturists. We wanta journal unequal- 
ed in value and variety of contents for those 
to whose interests it is devoted. 
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Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

This is not-only a Lady’s book, but acknow- 
ledged! to-be the best 'in the country. We, with 
others, are receiving the benefit of “its tried” 
receipts, which ‘are sufficiently copichs to cover 
the nece «sary variety. Its “millinery,” of course, 
‘is unsurpdssed; and 80 we may say of! the ex- 
eellence of its getting up. You have no coarse 
paperand careless’print, All is fine, white, and 
clear, fit for the most scrupulous parlor. The 


reading is unobjectionable and appropriate—of 
the first-class literature to which it belongs, the 
feminine and the moral,—and itcovers the whole 
field, i something for others. The October 
number is a gem. Stier are five representa- 
tions of Seriptute'seénes from the Cartoons of 
Raphael, in the steel plate which accompanies 
this number, and which is, absolutely unmatch- 
ed for finish and brilliance of execution. The 
scenes represented ate the following: The deat 





of Ananias; Paul Preaching at Athens; Sacri- _ 


fice at Lystra; St, Peter ering the Lame 
Man ; and Elymas Struck with E sy yes The 
terms si the Lady. 8 Book are: 

Lal Geer ; fonr’ i Boon ear, $10. Addréss, 
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the where I can Obtain a” pure 
Spanish Merino. Ram and an a oull, 
and. ie they,,will cost. me? 
Naver, M.D, 


en OL, 


Springs, 7 


tity of our readers aving the above for sale, 


will please inform Dr. Nance.—Zd. R. W.} 
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LITRAL. 


ROTATION OF ORCHARDS. 
Trees do not come under the necessity of a 
rotation of crops. Their roots are constantly 
extending—not so much in length, as in fine 
roots, which are the means of support to the 
tree ;—the large roots are only the ducts to car- 
ry the nutriment. These fine, hair-like roots, 
with their little mouths or spongioles, take up 
the fluid of the soil—and they are the only ones. 
These are constantly extending into new soil, 
whose strength is unimpaired. A good original 
soil. therefore is all that is necessary. If 
the ground, so far as the roots extend, is suf- 
ficiently rich, manure need never be applied. 
It is for this reason that trees in some soils will 
bear fruit well a man’s lifetime. Even the sod, 
where the soil is deep, has no effect. Itis only 
on the shallow soil, where. the roots are near 
the surface, and the ‘ground: is poor, that ma- 
nure becomes a benefit—and then mostly where 
there is a lack of clay, else the strength will 
penetrate but little. In soils disposed to be 
leachy—which is generally favorable to trees— 
manure is of great benefit, as such soils are 
never over-rich, and the fertilizer will readily 
penetrate and find its way to the roots. 
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Now, as the time for plarting is near, select 
rich, dry soil. Deep tillage will aid—the deep- 
er the better—as the old native soil, which haa 
lain for thousands of years, packed by the su- 
perincumbent mass, is hard—and the roots 
with difficulty penetrate. Trench therefore as 
deep as possible—trench afi the ground of your 
orchard, if you wish it simply for an orehard— 
, and plant the trees rather close, with low heads, 
, 80 that they are well free when mature, but not 
much more. This thicket will form a barrier 
which the blast cannot penetrate: it is self-pro- 
tecting. The sun also cannot hurt it, as it is 
apt to do naked trees in the spring in the period 
of alternating frost and sun. This will all be 
avoided. 

Secure a deep, rich, dry, mellow soil, and you 
need never fear. The trees, so far as the roots 
are concerned, will take.care of themselves— 
the same tree will thrive foracentury. But the 
tops—these require your care constantly—and 
according to that care will be your crops, both in 
quality and quantity, especially in quality, 
beauty, &c. Let the sun.and wind in freely— 
not in excess (the sun) on the naked limbs, as it] 
wil] scald the sap, and, your branch is gone: 
the leaves are calculated to take the sun. Especi- 
ally do not expose atonce, largely,any.limb where 
the seasons are hot. An orchard thus treated, 
will not only be profitable, but permanent. 

a 
Top-Dressing for Strawberries. 

A correspondent of the Massachusetis, Plow- 
man says: Supposing thé land to be in good 
vegetable condition, and‘déeply dug, I know no 
dressing which will so delight the strawberry, 
as a heavy coat of,dark forest mould. They 
are the children of the wilderness, force them} 
as we will; and their little fib¥ous roots never 
forget their longings for the dark unctuous odor 

of mouldering forest leaves. 
_ True every word of it, as we know. There 

are other meané and soils that will grow straw- 
berries—but forest thould, or muck, ‘or chip- 
manure, is the most grateful, "the most relia-’ 
ble. Such is our experience. "Then, ‘clean cul- 
tufe, ‘and thorough ‘mulching ‘(with white 
. mich, the finet the better,) just before ‘the 
\\ fruiting season—atd there need be no fear about 
suécess in’ raising, not’ only pléntifally ‘of this 
luvéidus fruit, bat’ of good “qiiality.’ 
clay’ (at bottom, for the longest roots to draw 
from,) adds sweetness (0 the berry—any ‘berry. 
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‘Cultivate more fruit, as fruit is the healthiest 


A little! 


THE PEACH BORER. 

Those people who Wave Heglected their p&ach 
trees in the spring, should see to them now.— 
The egg-laying season of the borer-fly is over, 
and the worm is already making his depreda- 
tions. The egg is laid on the bark of the tree 
at the foot. This is done from May ti}l October. 
The insect then hatches and works its way in- 
to the ground. It enters but ao inch or two, 
and there works into the bark-of the roots. At 
first it is small, but grows to nearly an inch in 
length. With a knife it may readily be found 
in the bark and killed. Remove the ground 
carefully for a few inches—and if no gum is 
found on the bark, or no castings (in the form 
of fine saw-dust), there is pretty good evidence 
that the tree is sound. But if these are met 
with, rely upon it, the enemy is there—and it 
is the easiest thing in the world todestroy him. 
The best’ way is to heap up lime or ashes, or 
even soil, around the tree in May, and remove 
in the fall. Lye, applied as a wash, is also said 
to be a remedy, as well as a benefit to the 
growth and health ofthe tree. So is soap put 
jin the fork ofa tree. The other “remedies” — 
and they are numerous—we have little confi- 
dence in. Some are a contradiction, and some 
are destructive to the tree, and others are sim- 
ply ineffectual. 
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KEEPING WINTER PEARS. 

The pear is tender, ,very—not necessarily the 
tree, especially the standard, but the fruit— 
and it requires careful treatment. Sudden 
changes of temperature it will not stand—neith- 
er great nor long-continued warmth ; so also of 
sudden gusts of cold air, even if the temperature 
is but slightly lower in consequence. A pear 
will not stand what an apple will, whether in 
temperature or handling. There, must be a 
greater degree of warmth—say three to five de- 
grees above the freezing point—and a soft hand. 
Let air be let in gradually at times. The soft- 
ter winter pears, i.c., the earliest, may be kept, 
in a cool fall, for three or four months; more 
substantial sorts, longers » But do not strain a 
pear too much; out of its season, & is not very 
good. We prefer preserved fruit (hermetically 
sealed) to such a pear. The Easter Beurre may 
be kept in good condition till well into spring: 
we mean of course a fruit well grown, with its 
properties in perfection. A fruit not having 
this—a fruit neglected—is hardly worth pre- 
serving; it. must be for its great scarcity if it 
is. So muchiis owing to treatment in growing 
pears, that it is almost impossible to give direc- 
tions for preserving. One fruit, the Winter 
Nelis for instance, will keep till spring in some 
cases. With other cultivators it is ‘gone by 
Christmas. The difference is, as we have said, 
in growing the fruit: also in the temperature 
in whieh it ig kept after picking. Climate, the 
age of the'tree in some cases; as in the Vicar, 
which wants.a thoroughly matured wood hav- 
ing age to perfect it—have an influence. Too 
much heat during the early fall, will injure the 
one side of a pear, the one next'to the sun,, 
and will hasten its dissolution, a thing that can- 
not be tolerated. 

Ifnot fully ripe, many sorts will not mellow— 
they will rot first. 


When a pear has reached its perfection, what 
the tree éan do for it, pick it, that is, a winter 
‘fruit. Putin barrels out of the sun. Keep in 
a shed or ont-buiiding. with some vent, as in 
the case of apples; leave there till the frost 
warns you of danger, which is always sooner 
than with apples—and then into the cellar. 

Some fruit-growers, instead of putting their 
pears in barrels, lay them on the bottom of the 
cellar or fruit-room, from one to two feet in 
thickness. We think more uniformity can ‘be 
secured in barrels,’ properly ventilated—and 
there is.Jess handling the fruit—an important 
consideration. When in perfection, when mel- 
low, do not keep a minute longer. Eat, or give 
away, orsell. From that moment the quality 
rapidly deperts. 








Treat Muca as You Wovutp: Lrrms.—If it 
is well to cultivate a few trees or a small patch 
thoroughly, why nota large orchard: and a 
whole field—say ten’ acres: of berries? Ifone 
pays, a thousand will. - Is the:expense greater? 
so is the profit. If thereis-a profit in one tree, 
there is'4 profit on each one of a thousand.— 
Thie fact wé are constantly overlooking. We 
are trying, with alittle help, to doa great déal 
‘of Work—and the'result is, what it cannot help 





Ae part of summer diet. 


‘RURAL WORLD AND: VALLEY FARMER. 


THE POETRY OF FRUIT. 
Delicate things are “apples and pears, and 
the most sensitive of all; the peach.’ So with 
berries—the unctuous strawberry, and the vo- 
luptuous blackberry—which are the finest: of 
rivals in the world—but each in its own way 
and not interfering with the other. These 
fruits require the most careful handling, eepeci- 
ally the apples, pears, plums, peaches, &c., for 
these are to be kept. Treat them no harsher 
than the wind and the rain did, and the sun- 
shine when it kissed them—and then there 
will. be no danger, Then their fragrance will 
come out like so much gratitude for the good 
you bestowed upon them, This is the recom- 
pense of fruit in a great measure; the eating is 
not all—or the showing the fruit to your friends 
—though these are important. There is as 
much poetry in fruit, as in flowers. And it 
has the substantial withal. Its fragrance is its 
breath, to show what a life it has ; and its col- 
or! Is their anything finer? And these com- 
forting things we have with us all winter—all 
the brighter for being brought by candle-light, 
by fair hands, or, even the aged, and for being 
housed and taken care of so tenderly. And 
the mau who cultivates them, becomes all the 
more attached to them—and you can almost 
see them respond in excess to such a one.— 
Shall we, then, cultivate fruit? Shall we take 
care of it tenderly, what cannot take care of it- 
self? Nurture it, save it from its enemies, the 
insects, and bring it caretully home to your 
garner, 
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The Best Raspberries for Indiana. 
Having inquiries almost daily as to which is 
the most hardy variety of Raspberry, and also 
the surest and best yielders, I thought I would 
give a little of my costly experience through 
your paper. I have tried nearly all of those 
sorts we see advertised at a great expense and 
loss, and out of the whole have now re- 
tained for this changeable latitude, only the fol- 
lowing sure and hardy sorts: Doolittle Black 
Cap, Ohio or Miami Black Cap; Purple Cane 
and Catawissa, Ist. I prefer these because 
they are certain and abundant bearers yearly. 
2d. Because they do not send up suckers away 
from the crown of the root; and 3d. They 
never winter-kill, with the exception of the Ca- 
tawissa, which does no harm, for the reason 
that it yields an immense crop of most delicious 
fruit on the new growth late in the fall, long 
after other raspberries and blackberries are 
gone. The Doolittle is an enormous yielder, 
fruiting as high as thirty to fifty bushels the 
first season after setting, and afterwards from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty bushels. 
The Miami Black Cap is fully as large and 
abundant a bearer, and fruits from ten days to 
two weeks after the Doolittles are gone. The 
Purple Cane is my favorite for both family use 
and marketing. Its yield is almost beyond be- 
lief to those who have never seen it in bearing. 
The bush or cane is very strong, branching out 
in every direction, and literally loaded with fruit 
from top to bottom. 

I noticed an article not long since in the 
Country Gentleman comparing the Philadelphia 
and other sorts. Now I cannot see how it is 
possible for that or any other sort grown to out- 
bear the Purple Cane, for the bush of the latter 
is very large and rank, and it seems impossible 


to wedge in any more fruit than grow on them. 
By the way I have noticed in the discussion of 
many of the earlier Fruit Grower Associations 
that it and the Philadelphia were, pronounced 
identical. If, however, the latter throws up 
suckers, they are not, and for this very reason 
I am satisfied that the former is ‘preferable, for 
itis not very pleasant work to be constantly 
hoeing.up raspberry sprouts all over one’s gar- 
den, . The Purple tee only increases from the 
tip of the new growth ; consequently one is not 
troubled with such work. The fruit has been 
sent here from Chicago (87 miles) for years, 
and has always sold at very high prices. 

The Catawissa should have all of the wood 
cut away in the fall; by so doing it sends up 
‘strong canes in the spring, which should’ be cut 
back in July, which causes them to branch out 
and make strong branching bushes. .About 
the Ist to the 15th of September they will com- 
‘mence to fruit, and will keep on producing fine 
and delicious berries until frost comes. One or 
two dozen plants will supply any ordinary fam- 
vily with fruit daily for weeks... 10 ts 

All other varieties have proved a failure here, 
being killed down by our changeable winter, al- 





‘hut be, a comparative failure. 


| @ more southern climate. —[ 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
THE DOUBLE ZINNIA. 
One. of the most important and valuable ac- 
quisitione of the last few years among popular 
flowera, isthe Double Zinnia. Theold varieties 
of Zinnia Blegans has always been a popular 
flower with the masses, and for the very good 
reason that they are showy, handsome flowers, 
of many shades of color, of robust habit and 
very easy culture, well adapted to our dry soils 
and sunny climate, forming huge masses of 
foliage and bloom, and capable of taking pretty 
good care of themselves when once started, seed 
coming up freely, transplanting easily, growing 
rapidly and blooming profusely. With all these 
good qualities, it is no wonder that they have 
become popular ; and now, to the above quali- 
ties are added, double flowers, which make 
them immensely more valuable; for to our mind 
the old single ones always had a coarse, staring, 
gawky look, which is entirely removed by the 
large flowers of the double varieties. 
Flowers of the Double Zinnia, are easily pro- 
duced, as double and as large as a medium 
sized Dahlia, and in these respects it will prove 
a pretty strong rival to that favorite, while in 
many other respects, it far surpasses it, viz: in 
its long continuance in bloom, and flourishing in 
heat and drouth. 
In colors it possesses all the shades of the old 
varieties which are numerous, including scar- 
let, crimson, pink, white, purple and hosts of 
intermediate shades. 
Seeds (which should be procured of some 
good reliable seedsman) may be sown under 
glass early in the spring, or in the open ground 
as soon as danger from frost is over; the plants 
begin to blossom when quite small, and continue 
to increase in size and beauty until frost. The 
same flower will continue in perfection for six 
weeks or more; the plants branch freely, and 
grow over two feet in height, and should be set 
about twenty inches apart each way in good 
soil ; the places will soon be filled, as the Zinnia 
branches freely when accomodated with space. 
Those who have not tried this desirable new 


flower, should not fail to do so next season. 
C. 8. 
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DEPTH OF SOIL FOR GRAPES. 


It will do well enough to work the soil fora 
toot or eighteen inches for grapes, where but a 
few crops are wanted; but for a continuance of 
many yearsand many crops, deep working is as 
necessary as the slight tillage for the few crops. 
The tendency of the roots is downward, and 
never back to the surface. If therefore the un- 
der soil is hard and raw,,the vine must suffer 
in consequence. It is hence that we see the 
many failures of old vines. These’ failures we 
seldom meet with on alluvial or other pervious 
soile; but ‘on the high clay sub-soils they’ate 
common. Thisclay is cold—just the reverse 
what a grape soil should be. There should be 
sufficient clay mixed with other matter, so, that 
the fruit may get the benefit of the clay, and 
no more. The man, therefore, who plantsa, 
vine for perpetuity, must dig and trench; he, 
must work—and his work must be according to 
the time he proposes for his tree, for according 
to that time will be the extent of the roots; , 
and_as the extent of the roots is, so mustbe 
the culture of the soil. 
Jefferson County Horticultural Society. 


The fourth Monthly, Meeting of this Society met pur- 
snant.to adjournment, September 9, 1865; President 
Walker in the chair, W. 8. Jewett appointed Seore-' 
tary, pro-tem. a 

Seeretary E, F. Honey, sent in Constitution and By- 
Laws and minutes of former meetings; read and ap- 


proved. : 
Mr.. Wright being called on delivered an address on 
Peach cultare, which was highly instructive. 
The following named persons were received as mem- 
bers of the Society, viz: G. J, Rap, Peter Jennings, . 
Dr. G. W. Varnum, V. J. Spalding, S, Richardson, 


T. Wi Guy and G. P. Wetmore. 

The Fruit Committee reported the Mloning Suita 
on the table: Two splendid bunches Virginia - 
ling Grapes, by Tom Walker; Catawba and Isabell@ 
grapes, Hubbardston Nonesuch apple (fourteen inches; 
in circumference), and White Doyenne veg? 5 A 
8. Jewett; fine Duchesse d” Angoulemo iar, y Mrs. ° 
Winsor; Baldwin apple, by Mr- eae Heath Cling! ; 

t. 





and a fine Seedling pe Mr. nin wf 
On arti 0 Me rman partons having orchards . 
and vineyards ‘are requested to furnish lists of ham 


ber and kinds to, W, 8. Jewett, st Pevely, or Tom  Q: 
Walker, at, Hillsboro’. : 

On motion ‘the President was requested to have 800 | \S 
copies of Constitution and By-Laws printeil for use), 


a 





though some of them would ee ade. 
6 nity . 


of Society. ... Tom WALKsER, ent. 
W. S. Juwnrr, Sceretary, Pro-tem. fi 
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‘y walk the pleasant grass ; 

‘And as’ I pass, pes 

cep Hitterfly dnd hotisehold om 
They ‘go with mej?! ¥ 
Spreading their little sail 

J bovAlong théjvaley ci coidw alo 
Now jhere and, there,;, |, .». 
Or near, or far, 
| ~°'" (Op rising high, ana bigher— 
| " They never tire. 


})° .; o/Amd thus.wo kindly, go together 


In this fair and sunny weather, 
: Without will, : 
cs And Without word, 
Each intent 
His own cantent 


Mo fil. 


“What fuwery things! 
What sound 
Todine dil *roand! 
Whence comes it? Small! care 5 
ha So thatit brings , 48 
; \ The: quiet of the sky, oon 
The; woodland murmur nigh, | 
Inviting where the birds 
(Not butterflies and bees) 
By ate Make music nong the trees— 
' AUmddic Sweeter than ‘all worde— 
j Not'knowing that they make, 
(Without design, 
‘Alb through the wild embowered: brake, 
| f 1? chti A /harmony divine, 


| W°" he brook fakes up the song— 
The brovk ‘that sang so léng— 
“ ‘As if its music were to be 
Forevermore a melddy. 
| Card Ge dal in dliiint, de def THC 
n +) In) this delectable retreat, 
These pebbles hear the sound for-aye, 
Once used to ocean’s rougher sway ; 
ey It is the simple sound of yore, 
And therefore sought and loved'the more, 
(ier The ‘little fishes tbo are cool, 
= bos Ane playand Gart'abdutithe pool, 
Ag if'their life weremade: toxbe | 
| «iffy Ameewer-silent-mielody, 
oft And here,Ti sit, here wpuld dwell, 
Where “lly peace, and all is well, 
| 





‘DEATH or HANNAH F: GOULD. 

“One “Of the old lishts of the New England life 
has ‘gone ‘ont: | Little wé thought | When we 
were penning’ thé death’ of 'Mrs.' Sigourhey in 
outlast’ issue, ‘that Our Teferetice’ to’ Miss Gould 
w6uld 80 ‘soon ‘be followed by’ ‘her demise: Shef 
was near eighty ‘years of age when she died ; a} 
niaidén ‘still had, we beliéve) always lived ‘on 
thie! ‘paternal: | ‘aerés,” at Newburyport, Maesi;/) 
though'born in Vérniont.' 

*Wrisé Gould Was'tthé Hight’ Of the’ social circle 
where she lived, attracting the Best vociety, and 

eminent men and we women of the country. 


aid'ih’ the second” elasd’as @ "géheral poet. 


ach 





_| ular as was the poetry ofthat day. In conver- 

| satfoli’Bhe’ ah dite,’ thet virtue was as great a8 | of 
|| here talent, whieb. drew.90, many: lights... She 
| w tn “for ‘het morality,’ It was, stetling, 
| puire “and healthy-—of the, New, ‘England, ty pe, 
| bu | better quality!” Her greateharacterietic 











ps 


Rwit, bef sarcasm, which wae of the| 
opolished kind, as many 4 one‘hae testified, 


‘Sedtifies,. at he? eleingne ead 
playful, yet wevere, avd with. an; unusual cl 
And areal ealigtion, he be 
ee reat Prhecewragat 
ee 3 never é ied 
poms coee in, her. 
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Snel Panked as fired ationg’ thé poets Of Her |. 


‘Tate years she has written, lidtle or nothing. | 
In all, she has published, we believe, some three ; 


|| oF. “four worke—all. unpretending and little pop- 
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0s; reflections «now and a. 
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- P| am a Pebble, and yield. 49% pone!” | 
e 


| . ye Zeon te 


with us in taste. 


understands, 
e the, requisites to.a_cdrrect taste. 
principle of taste is the same in all men ; 

all love some things—those that they under- 
stand, and understand alike, so that, tuition is 
likes ag. it is generally in civilized countries, | 
for, people of. the same language read. the same] | 
books—-and , that makes taste identical—forme |} 
it.on: the ‘same plane. nd 
‘taste becomes elevated, We should sherelare 

treat such, subjects only as, we. are, well, sac- 
quainted: with: This shows good judgment, 
whieh’ ‘is ‘onelof the principles of taste. 
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SHE PEBBLE AND. THE AGORN,... 


re the swelling words of a tiny stone; . 
“Nor time ‘aor seasons can’ altet me} 
Iam abidivg while ages flee. ty 
The pelting hail, and the drizzling r in, * 
Have tried tb soften me, long, in Vain; 
‘Andkthe.tender dow has, suught to melt: 
or. touch my heart; but it was oot felt, 

hére is none can tell about my birth, 
Fer ~~ as old asthe big round earth. 
apres en of, nen arise, apd, pass 
ut of the world, like the blades of grags; 
' Aud ‘iain y ‘a fLOt GA the bas trod, 
| That's gone from, sig ms and under. the,,sod. 


I am a Pebble! but me art thou, 
paras. 1 along froth’ the restless bougt?”” 


The Acorn was shocked at this rude salute, 
Ani fay fo¥ & moment abashed and mate; 
She néyer before had) been so near ; 
This gravelly ball, this mundane sphere ; 
‘And the felt for a time at a loss to know 
( How to answer a thing so coarse:and low. 
bape to_give reproof of a nobler, sort 
an the angry look, or the keen retort) | 
| Atledgeh she said, inv a gontle'tone : 
{Since it has happened, that Lam thrown 
ighter element where I grew, 
‘dnother ‘so hard and' new, 
And beside a: pérsonage so august; 
ania I will,coyer my head with dust, 
Ai sh eye retire from sight of one 
in‘ time, nor season, noristorm,: morisan, 
Non. the gentle dew, nor the grinding heel. 
* Has ever subdued, or made to feel !” 
Aud soon in the earth she sulk away, 


From the.comfortless spot where the Pebble lay, 


But it'was not long eve the soil; was broke 
, By the peering head of au infant omk ! 
And, as it wrose, and its branches spread, 
The Pebble lovked up, dnd, wonleting, said, 
‘A modest; Acorn+never to tell 
What was.inclosed in its simple shell! 
Ti at the pride of the forest wus folded up 
In the narrow space of its little cup! 
And meekly to sink tf the darksome earth, 
o Which Prose? that. nothing gould bide, her, 
wor 

| And, oh! how many will tread:om me; | 
To come and admire the beautiful tree, 
Whose head is towering towards the sky, 
Above such a worthless thing as I! 
Useless and vain, a cumberer here, 
I’ve been idling from year to year, 
But never; from! this; shall & vaunting wotd 
From the humbled Pebble again be hens, 
Till something without me or wi 
Shall shuw the purpose for which I've been !” 
The! Pebble its vow could not forget, 
And. it lies there, wrapped in silence yet. 





REFINEMENT IN TASTE... 


A person, of, “ 


But.go beyond this, 
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al linet 





whieh. men, do not have, 
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We should never blame a person for differing 
As well might the person 
blame us for differing with him. Taste is al- 
ways right, so far as it. goes,—it gratifies, The 
greatest critics must be content, with this. 
there is a difference in taste—and that differ-|; 
ence is in degree—degree of refinement. Coarse 
food pleases chim, who never indulged in lux- 
ary. But give him the luxury, habitually, and 
he discards. the common, fare; his taste | 
become cultivated ; ; and thus we ascend higher 
and higher in the scale of refinement. We taste 
‘of more—our experience is, enlarged. 
taste is a matter of ectent—extent of know; 
ledge and enjoyment, 
taste” will. avoid writing upon subjects. that he 
is but partially acquainted. with—not but that 
his style may be all that is needed—for that h he}; 
Acquaintance, experience, t en, 
The sim- 


But 


Henee, 


00d | weiarenot:to)heed:thiéthing, | .Not.thiat!we do: 


ADVANTAGES { or: Feyae Warrgrs.— Women 
are often better correspondents than wen. 
have: a'*gossipping way) (which) i the: life 
a Jeter), ' and a@ chance to’! 


‘Phey 


get ‘itifor a? 

They. ‘Hes! 
have sentiment, pre-eminently+and do not laek. 
‘in satire. Vivacity and spieitiess are moroeeny 
secured in’ our female than our ‘thalé'con 
‘tora., Paris has a corps of Jay correspondents, 
several of. which, are connected with, the, 
eee Oa. ho ba 
|: Sevan apply, to a EM CATE ALTER “perpen. 
in ease, of sickness, Consult gour family: 
or let panes take’her canree.’ The fatn: 





| i ction ;, alienated: by thestranger inducement 
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~~ ‘esieh at. ithes wapld, 
and the world laughs at them. 


; 
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|| Orthat ; not.eice or elegant (we.ate.too much 


| Then you will notiéttet woch!(ivated matter.— 
| fora writér, you: will -omly:be (disappointed. 


| pém wild ‘tell ! 


geen, at less expense, atid much’ more polish} 


. all the daubs and ‘best! imitations ’”” we’ Have 
jever seen. 
foriginal, is. worth all the glittering atHEACHON domewhat like a. pod, the wings incasing al- , 


more tt ttt 
} AvracnuanT.—The strongest, attachment, al- 


ac 


hats i pr Ay? *! oO 
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es. ae rascal. Dal Sd DS ido mis Jo Vi 
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oth) HOW. TO WRITE. .., 
| Not.like (this; one or that > natin ithis way 


aiming, at. ‘‘elegance’’);; noti,even to learn to 
write with true! Saxon jwords;.but, to write 
right along as the subject suggests. 

Yes, butethere may be! bad taste, and ecru: 
dity of thought--in: ‘short, many! things that 
the public. might! condema,’’ 

Phen cultivate your taate, ani get rid-of your 
érade’ thoughits—in..a: word, tultivaté yoursel/: 


Caltivate your mind supoto the rnequiredtatand- 
ard. If it isnot so .cnitivateds anid you sét up 


The world is full of ‘such disappointments. | A) 
mam: must utter himself, that isthe only true 
That makes, our successful autbdrsi: 
‘Phey. ‘cultivate: themselves; theny write » td 
please themselyes—as naturally as though they 
were talking;| -on-walking, or sbreathirig.: /Lhisi 
jis authorship. A man nvst be, prepared: far! it;) 
if;motall his)-art.owillobe! of{rio dvail; itwill 
| only-embarrass: Sacha Writer; how quickly his 
Likeva living stream: comes the: 
anguage-—and) it!is; his; is himself. What we 
want in literature, is, greatimen given to us, or 
{matter given by them, through them.  \\/Henee,; 
literature is a cultivated Girt, i.e, the man is 
cultivated) ‘prepared! fot Wis*wérki TNow, in 
view of this) Who will try! to’! givevus? nice 
phrases, elegatit rhetorie? © Cultivate the’ man 
(to' whatever you wislr to devote hini),! then 
let him write*naturally!’ ‘Then he will be indi- 
videal; himself, just what is' wanted 80 niich-if 
literature, Frank Savith’ himeelf, and: Susan’ 
Joves: ‘not that elegant ideal,*nobody2 Frank 
Smith and Susan Jones ‘will be knowh then 
(fot? by name; bat style) Just! as” Byron: ‘is; 
Diekebs, Currer Bell, and al/the great lights in 
jliterature. Have you, redder, this individiatity 
in) your style’? or is it the eéninion style which 
must have the name’of the writer to accom: 
peor it, or it will not be known? 


2Oooe 





GooD NATURE. 

Good nature is. one-of; the. best. things in|the 
possession of mani »When it is: constitutional, 
it is invaluable. . How many evils it: bears— 
and henee avoids | them; andtheir consequences: 
But good mature may be cultivated... The most 
isto begin: Perseverence will soon getup a 
habit—and then the thing is easy, ; A good-na- 
tured man bas few enemies, from necessity; 
and.to bave enemies, ia mot.only dangerous, but 
very uucomfortable. . Good nature is Christiani- 
ty, the best. of things amdng men, as all the 
wise men of the world,and tle greatest of them, 
have. advocated, . To, cultivate. good . nature 
is, to cultivate, Christianity.) Ah4‘how; unwise 


not: know. it ;: ‘but iteis so hard to mortify self; 
itis do|hard \to.suffer id ‘order to get good... It, 
tis however the! ways.) We | imust: work if we: 
would, sueceed, if we, would! beeome ‘eminent, 
And in the great improvement of thé age, this 
is one of: the things that.must keep pace—the 
dultivation of a good 0m nature. i 
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What Finish to Give a Boom, . 


| Neyer, the imitation, | Grained wood, costs as 
much as:the: original-often : more... We have! 


e)and beauty, the handsome brown butterhut and 
walnut, and in some cases the white ash (where 
appropriate)—and they have:put-intothe shade! 
‘The consciousness of, Having | the! 
ithatart can bestow. The various! shadés:and 

‘hues can be selected! in‘ the: nage woods) 
ping, Whité and | yell! want ty 
‘beech, white. and, .red;),chestput 3; ash;—in, 


rdeed most of our native growths: fas some | 
irtue, some variety of-texture, or other quality 
t makes them desifableY Qiling ithe wood 
| whien: polished, will givevitiaxgloss, and develop; 
grain) more clearly. Like out English and 
pdan ' cousins, we must:.come td the real} 
[pooner on later+~and/ the sooner the -better. | By! 


ays gets the upper hand, The, husband. is 
nayin from -his eups, (by the; wifes superior at- 


the bowl. Thus we, have, book:worms, rones, 
gamblers, saints. 3 
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THE COMfORTS OF POETRY. 
Ah, how evaniesdeiit is ‘the-poetical affatus! 
Catch it if you‘can—-and you are lucky—you 
have an intelligible, living thing—a part of 
your own self, ‘as much as the breath that you 
breathe and that vitalizes you-sor your own 
life that you Weave into rhyme,.if you can—if 
the rhyme agrees with it—not it with the 
rhyme. It will not-permit to be changed or 
meddled with—it is sincere and pure, and vir- 
tuous—the very’sonl of virtne. It must be of 
celestial origin ; and without it the world would 
be an iceberg chilling us to death. It is taken 
and tried to confitie it, to turn it té-evil—-but to 
no \purpose. if it/has an evil appearance, it is 
but. counterfeit—the true is always pure, al- 
ways innocent. You may trust it, you are safe. 
Bear it with you--not other men’s treasure, but 
your own, the poetry of your own lite. Woe if 
you-have it not! you will then haveno affec- 
tion, ho love, no sympathy with good ; the cot- 
tage has no charms for you—siniple lite has 
none—the fruits and the flowers have none— 
not the blossoms 
tlie humble weeds (for the weeds have their 
blossoms-—their poetry). Yours isthe goud life 
that you lead, or shouldead.. Religion has it; 
bigotry has not; the Inquisition has not.’ A 
child has it, fresh and tender—old age, and 
moat touchiogly. . Sohas matrimony, wooing, 
the) spring. autumn and winter-in many ways. 
Ab,:what a garner has:-autunin! Here the 
very lifeof man seéms concentrated—in autumn, 
in home; and time! that brings up its: picture 
that weimay look at it--look at ourselves in 
that» mirror that soitens:our lives, softens all 
things—softens the great: dead that we so much 
respect—and we should; for they are now. all 
silent What poetry in that silence indeed! 
they can.no, more speak, And poetry drops the 
tear over them-—-we drop; the tear—for we too 
shall beiot,.their number. , Our little ones have 
gone. before) us—our, fathers. too hallow the 
seeng,; so thet webardly fearto follow. Poetry 
does this; she makes the grave not, all dark— 
only.a *‘ shadow,’’—we can still see even the 
dead——and.see them. with the pitying light of 
heaven upon them. 


Children the Masters. 

We just Visited a family where the children 
are the masters. It is a “ respectable family,” 
an “excellent family”—and that it is indeed. 
But there is a weakness in the parents; they 
are too Jenient to their children. The young 
man grown is the most “important” young 
man in town. Wesaw him at’ home to-day, 
and there he is atyrant—positively disgusting. 
We turned away from him with a shudder—and 
were glad to take Jeave of the famiiy—not on 
his account alone—they were all of a piece. 





The young boy, (10 years) was coaxed by his 
parents for half an haur ‘to have his tooth ex-'' 


‘tracted—a first, (“milk”) tooth, and nearly 
dropping out. But no, the coaxing, and the 


fifty cents offered, and at Jast a dollar—and the’ 
fact that a long canine tooth was crowded out ” 
of the arch by the will of the littlgpersistent— ” 


all’ was of no avail. iéy jwont!?? That was 


jenough. Such parents have miuch to account 


for. Such children will be sadly disappointed 
sin the world when ‘they net enter ‘that world 
to deal with it. ! 


| THE KATYDID. 

The ,Katydid, is a; grasshopper—that is, it 
belongs to, the grasshopper tribe, 
quite curious: this in, consequence of its wings, 
which, take the; form) ofa) sharp. ridge , 





‘most the whole body, Which is rather blunt and. 
|thick; in comparison . with the; wings which ex- 


a ‘oherty vi fiend. beyond. the inseot nearly Aouble, its length. , 
ht is of a pale, grass, color, wings and all. 
‘stead. of hopping inthe, grass, it, lives in, the, 


An-; 


trees, generally; in the tops, Night is its gala 
time, All night, itis busy,,;calling so jits, mate; 
the:male does this, . Andi this calhis the ‘tka, 
ty-did’”? note about, which, 80), much. is,.eaid.and., 


Jeung, .\The imitation, is, not,a good one. In... 
‘| stead. ; of, three, notes, there, are, often four;or, 


bracing mhep fusneben ol,these. insects are, 
tiogeth er, they. A 

1 Coffee keeps. cake gallon’ in large quantity. 
t ig; therefore good to .cognteract, the effect, of 





marcotic poisons, such as opium,, laudanum, , 


tnorphine, &c. 











of the tree, the grass 


Its shape is .. 
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t into the flesh ; 
_ cause little or no pain. 
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1865. 
WHEN OUR SHIP COMES IN. 


A little child dwelt by the. sea,” 

And her home was the home of poverty ; 3 

She ran with bare fect o¥er the sands, 

And gathered shells with her small, brown bands. 


Gay strangers came in rich robes dight, 

But the little maiden shunned their sight ; 

And shaking ber curls o’er ber blushing face, 
Sped owgy | ea fawn shat f flies the chase, . ini 


When the Fs -were gone, Faid the thethieg mild, 
“What wasit dismayed my darling child?” 

“QO, mother! my feet were bare and brown, 

I had no bonnet, and’ then—this gown !” 


She held up the skirt of her faded frock, 
Sadly rent by the jagged rock ; 

And she said, wit a.deep and long drawn sigh, _ 
Will I have such dresses as they, by-and-by?”. “#57 


Her mother smiled with a grave, sweet grace, 

As she smoothed the curls from the half-grieved face, 
And said, “When our ship comes in from sea, 

You shall have fie garments and ‘all things free.” 


‘When our ship comes in,” said the little one, 
And away to the highest peak she ran, 

And watcbed till the twilight dimmed the shore; 
For the freighted ship'and its treasured store. 


Long and often she watched in vain, 
No ship for her sailed over the main. 
How many watchers in life there he 
For the ship that never comes over the sea! 
HO . 
THE MOSQUITO. 

The history of this insect is interesting from 
the time its egg is deposited’ till the insect 
emerges from the pupa state—in all about 
twenty days. The esygs are laid‘on the sur 
face of water. The female fastens herself 
to some object that may present itself, and 
there lays her eggs, in the form af a boat, some 
three hundred in number, glued together, and 
entirely impervious to water.’ It is impossible 
to submerge the little shallop, so buoyant it, is, 
In a few days the insect appears, and at once 
sinks into the water, a wriggler—the common 
wriggler of stagnant pools. In about ten daye 





more, it changes into. a “tumbler” as_ it. is} 
In this state it remains about the same | 


called. 
length of tine, ten or twelve days—then it pre- 
pates to come forth, a mosquito,, with wings, 
and armed for‘depredation. At first, rising to 
the surface (where it gets its breathing through 
the entire Jarva-and pupa:state), it liberates its 
ead; then places its fore-feet on the water for 
‘support, and gradually extricates its wings. It 
however, generally fails in doing this, for, be- 
fare the difficult thing is,,done,. the: frail shell, 
which 1s its support, upsets, and, good-bye to} 
mosquito,, In this way most.of the insects are 
destroyed, drowned; for though the wriggler 
lives in the water, the mosquito is another thing. 
If it survives this mishap (that is, long enough 
to get its wings liberated), all is well) another 
tosquito, it may be said, is. born in the world. 
For, with the support which the wings give it, 
eyen if wet, and which answer the purpose of 
arms to steady it, the insect will soon be dry 
ahd strengthened, and take its passage fora 
victim, which it attacks immediately if lucky 
ehough to' méet with one. The female does 
The male is harmless, and lives.the short 
life he has to live, upon vegetable food, the ex- 
tract of flowers, and other succulent, matter, 
But the-female is the dread of the world; and at 
opce goes in pursuit of her prey. She lives 
much longer than the male. Her proboscis is 
armed with several sharp points, finer than the 
finest cambric needle, Taese are insinuated 
they are so sharp that they 
It is an acrid juice that 
acéompanies the sting or bite, which causes the 
sensation of pain. Damp weather is the favor- 
ed condition of this insect.. A-long drouth is: 
hard upon. it, both on account. of the.scarci- 


| ty of water to propagate in, and the absence of 


midisture to sustain the insect. Hence’ it’ is 


_arule amongsportemen to wait till afteradrouth 
| before they govon their annnal excursious,» 


+e 





_ [Written for Colman’s Rural: Woild.] 
A SUMMER DELL, 
. Oh, whatadell! — : 
“Bo be with,such a sunshine,. such.e hisece | 
Among such trees, % 
How well ! 
_ How sweet to dwell !, 
6 “Pheccares « of life , hre far away 
roan? 4 0 Om euch @ day; : Ig TAD WG 
Bien dedth seotis’but a step’ 
‘To the shore 
Brive sach sweet suishine, such soft breeee, 
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8. Iti is the only permanent cure. 
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HINDOO CEREMONY. 
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In the above picture we havea representation 





of the horrors: of Pagan darkness, ‘It is one of 
the,means adopted, by Hindoo worshippers to 
propitiate their gods, Some ot these deluded 
votaries’ throw themselves off a precipice; 
others allow themselves tobe crushed under the 
great car of the Idol Juggernaut. Here one is 
swung ona large pole by the flesh of his back, 
enduring extreme suffering. Thus do human 
beings whose minds are unenlightened by the 
true Light of Hearen, 
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{Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
*TIS BEST TO LOVE. 


The world has millions that are loved: 
Are loved. ‘None is so utterly desolate 
But sume kind! heart responds unto its own.” 

This binds us: to each other, all as one, 

A common brotherhood—we but select. 

And each to each is what we wish it were; 

Or else (what is too often known) love goes 
'A-mourning, trailing in the dust—and life. 

‘Is not what God designed—a unison 

Of hearts: we work our own fate+bheavén but points 
The way—it leaves us free. Oh, erring choice ! 

To ward: the good designed for us—the good 

Which the Creator kindly gave to us— 

Brought to our door, 86 loved, so beautiful ! 

To be a help through all life’s wandering maze. 


‘We set aside the law of God—his will— 

His wanting to do good to us. We turn’ 

His proffered gift aside—and thenceforth mourn, 
And turn angther-mourner from our door, 

To eateh &fancy, wild, delasive; vain, 

Ending in sorrow, andregret, and woe— 

While others walk the vale, and o’er the hill, 

In light and pleasantness, closer, and closer, 

In mutual confidence, with God to smile 

Upon their happiness, and light their path. 





we ALL 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
. SCRAPS, 

The man who can harness lightning, may 
not be able to harness a colt, 

Condemn not a thing when you are in a bad 
inood, for you- will.not do it justice. 

In reading, we should enter into the merit of 
the gubject, and thus give the life of -it, our 
own feeling harmonizing with it. 

Do what you like best if you wieh to do it 
well... 
Tt is an éagy matter to fill a paper with the 


«| shears, : if 


_ YFobaceo * should: never be stacks: down to 
the dregs, ae then the poison will reach more 
directly the mouth. 


A néwspaper, in order to be shecessful, must 


| have life—the life of the times. month a kok 
$0 with? a man. 


OR) ae naked thought reflects; Ry J dressed, ‘the 
“AWit cave. at 


i “en 
Hiv, Ai 


Pirient refteets. 


We. are all our owncritics—we. say ee ws Jor 
[ae the author agrees'with us. 


'The enjoyment of heaven will, probably; not! 
be’ Gilling up Of happiness, as ome would fill’ al 
veaseli bot tlie “fall ‘development.: of what we. 
enjoyed here. 





|.~- Question. by the Defendant’s Council—* Did 
my client enter into a positive agreement toy 


shears; it isa different thing to fill it with wise}. 
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This is the mede 
which the Em- 
peror of France ap- 
pears.in public. 
There ate hisaids <==) 
and the Marshals of fis 
the Empife in at-'3 
tendance,with sol- Sq 
diers. by he way, ¥ 
who stand \ready tuB 
salute hit’ and dis- § 
play the tri-colored§ 
flag,.on which the 
name of the Empe § 
ror is ewvblazoned. 
They have just pass- 


éd under @triumph- 
antarch, o¥er which 
is one of the Imper- 
ial eagles, which. is 
also to be*seen on & 
their. banners and 
in all their national 
devices. 


in 
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go 
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"WIT AND HUMOR, 
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Warnine to Lapres.—Tattle begins with 
T. (tea.) 


New “Definition. —Masculite, ‘millionaire: 
feminine, million-Aeiress, .° 


The only way to escape the importunities of 
beggars is to make yourself like one. 


A coquette is a rose from which every lover 
plucks a teaf—the thorn remaining for her fu- 
ture husband, 


“Do you see anything ridjenlousin thie wig?” 
said a brother judge to Curran. ‘ Nothing but 
the head,” was-the reply. 


The Poles have failed in all their efforts to 
obtain their freedom. It is to be feared. that 
they will never be able io erect themselves into 
Liberty-Poles. 


That was a wise negro. who, in speaking of 
the happiness. of married people, said : “Dat 
at pends altogedder on how dey enjoy them- 
selves,” 


marry you?” 

Angwer —‘‘ Not exactly, but he courted mea’ 
good-deal, and he telled my sister Jane that he 
intended toymarry in our family,” 


An-Epizor. on His TRAVELS.—‘* We returned 
home on Phursday,” says an. editor, “ after a 
trip of’ six hundred miles in about three and a 
half days, having in that time passed over four 
States, nine railroads, four oxen anda baronche. 
Any person who has done more in that time, 
will please) forward his address and the small 
balance he owes us,” 


Aunt Nancy was noted for her shouting pro- 
pensity, butin an-evil hoor, she took.a turkey 
that belongéd to: some one else. The next Sab- 
bath she fixed up to go to Church as usual, and 
her mistress asked her how she could have the 
hardihood to go to church anditake on so after 
stealing, as she baddone. “La! Miss, do you 
think [’'d give up my blessed Saviour for one old 
turkey hen? No! never!’ and off she went. 


ALTERING THE TExt.—An anecdote is told 
of the Bishop of Exeter, England. Thescene is 
achurch in Troquay; the Bishop is present 
but vot officiating, and he sits with the congre- 
gation. The officiating clergyman ventures to 
soften to ears polite the phrase ‘‘ Eat and drink 
their own damnation.” He reads it ‘‘condem- 
nation.” » A voice is heard’ energetically ex- 
claiming, ““ Damnation |” The whole church is 
startled. But it is not a profane epithet they 
hear; it is the voice of the Bishop in rebuke of 
the officiating minister. 


ger bread while your lard ig ihelting; fry plow, have 
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GLYCERINE. 
A-bottle of this should be kept in every fam- 
ily. It isa clear, colorless syrup; sweet—and 
forms’ the main principle in:fate. It has no 
smell if pure; hence is not. disagreeable. 


For chapped hands or feet it is excellent, 
preventing the air from reaching the skin—and 
hencekeeping it maiets ‘the. great property of a 
eure in such cases. 

It i¢ perhaps: the: inast hairvott im+the world—| a 
as it never" takes on taint (heat not decomposing 
600°. ). Besides, it keeps.the hair 
moist-~as' it has’ the merit of not being dried 
by the air—but on the contrary, draws moisture 
| from ‘the atmosphere. Thus it makes a sweet, 
pure, durable oil for the hair. 

It is also the principal medicine for ear com- 
plaints, éspecially & dry ear. Pour a few drops 











into the ear. 


asthe ‘least objectionable :—Cut the pork into thin 
slices, and take off therrind, :\Soak_in, cold water, to , 
extract the salt; roll in dry flour, and fry ae ae 
peal jut’ tooked through—not browned in 


DOMESTIC ecycrane 


Are VN 





Warerns.—Two teacups of white sugar, one teacup 
of butter, one of cold water, one level teaspoonful of 
soda; roll very thin and bake quitk, 


Grape Jam.—Boil grapes very soft and strain them 
through asecive. Weigh the pulp thus obtained, and 
put a pound of crushed sugar to a pound of pulp. 
Boil it twenty minutes, stirring it often. The com- 
mon wild grape is much the best for this use. ’ 


To Temper Eantnoen Ware.—Whet new, and be- 
fore used for bakiug, put it in cold water to cover and 
hexf it gradually until the water boils. It is less 
likely to-erack, 


Breap Savce.—Grate crumbs of bread; put them 
in 2 sauce-pan.witha sliced Opion and sult and pepper; 
add as much milk as will allow it to be thick, and stir 
it over the fire till it boils, 


Strains on Sivx.—Stains produced by vinegar, 
lemon juice, Gil of vitriol of other sharp corrosives, 
may be removed by mixing little pearlash with soap 
lather and passing the silt through them. . 

To Fry Brean.—If you have slices of stale bread, 
gaye them by frying after my fashion. Beat an egg 
into two thirds of a pint of milk; @ little salt; soak 


a@ nice brown both sides. 


ed ~ et Kata} 





To Pickte Mube: Metoxs—Musk melons Wake’ a 
very nice, sweet pickle, by taking them when. ripe, 
and using the slid. part next to t ie outer rind. Cut 
in slices, or ahy shape nbd choose; place in a pre- 
serving pan, and cook slowly, balf or three quarters 
of an hour, ih a syrup proportioned+-one cup of 
sugar to one pint of vinegar, With aw little cloves and 
cinnamon. 


Grave Jevuy.—Pluck the grapes from the bushes, 
choosing omly such as are perfectly soand and ripe. 
Seald them slightly by heating in a porcelain or brass 
kettle, and place them in a jelly bag to drain, first 
crushing the skins to allow juice to exude. To make 
the best jelly the bag should not‘be pressed, but tho 
juice allowed to drain slowly without pressure. To 
one pint of juice ade pint of white sugar, hett til 
dissolved and the mixturé comes to'a boil. ~ Pour fn- 
to tumblers, sealing them over with white paper 
smeared with the white of an egg, (which will make 
the paper stick to the glass,) and place them in the 
sun till made. 


Corn Pancaxes.—Boil eight or ten ears of corn— 
pass a sharp knife down each row, and with tho back 
of the knife or a spoun scrape off all the corn, but be 
particular to leave thé bull of the coh, One gill new 
milk, two teaspoonfuls salt, two eggs ‘well beaten, und 
as much flour as will muke # batter thick as griddle- 
cakes. Then add thecorn. Have the lard boiling 
hot, and drop a tablespountul ata time, When brown 
serve hot for dioner, é' 


To Stew Pears —To every pound of pears when 
peeled pat half a pound of loaf sugar. Put the fruit 
into @ stew pan and cover it with cold water, and shut 
the lid quite close. Stew the fruitgently till tender, 
and then add a few lumps of sugar. After stewing 
the pears two orthree hours, put in the cloves—twenty 
cloves torsix or eight pounds of fruit~and the prel 
of+two ‘lemons, Keep ding the sugar by degreer, 
If the syrup is, atic wasted add alittle more hot 
water. They require stewing about two hours very 

entl When they are nearly done, add the juice of 
both Sisule—e will add to their flavor and brighten 
the syrup.—[Rural New Yorker. 


How to Fry Porx.—Fried pork is not very good 
food, especialy for dyspeptics ; but to those who like 
it, or are compelled to use it for the want of other 
meat, the following ‘mode of cooking is recommended 


least. 








em thin batter of béated-eggs anda little milk 
ee es into which.dip the pork an return, to. the, 


frying: bakes fast long snongh to cook the batter. 


TTTZTIET 
Currants as. Dirr.—Ate people aware » tha’ 


the etivtayit ia the test Amédiginal \frnie chivas 
ted—at, least among our common fraite?. Refer: 
to the books, and you will find it so. ‘Refers 
experience, and you will find itso: No one yas) | 
ever hutt-by eating currants, unless unripe i! 
then all fruit should be discarded. - 
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KINGSLANDS ¢ & FERGUSON, Corner of Second and 
Cherry Streets, Saint Louis, Mo. 








GATES’ IMPROVED CIDER AND WINE MILL. 
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POWER. Every farmer having an orch- 
ard or vineyard should have one. 


We are making this popular Mill; itis preferred by those using 


SIMPLE, STRONG, AND OF GREAT 


them to any other in use, being very 


KINGSLANDS & FERGUSON, Corner of Second and 
Cherry Streets, Saint Louis, Mo. 








BAROMETERS & THERMOMETERS. 


I wish to announce to my friends and the readers 
of the “World” ix particular, that I have jast)receiv- 
ed a lot of the above-named instruments. A barom- 
eter.isan indispensable article in every household, es 
pecially to, the farmer, as it indicates the exact change 
in weather—and if he only knew the usefulness of the 
instrument, he would not hesitate to pay a small sum 
for.an article that will save hundreds of dollars, 

Price, from $10 to $25. No. 114 Market St., 
apr.ly*30 JACOB BLATTNER, Opricran. 


GRAPE VINES. 


The undersigned have about 50,000 Grape Vines 
for sale, which they offer’ at reasonable rates, both 
wholesale and retail, and offer to give the usual com- 
mission to dealers. Their stock consists chiefly of 
Norton’s Seedling and Concord, but also have Herbe- 
mont, Clinton, Hartford Prolific, Cassady, Taylor’s 
Bullitt, Delaware, Dianaand Rebecca, Address 

EISENMAYER & BRO., Mascoutah, St. Clair Co., 

Aug. 15, 1865. Illinois. 





AUGUSTA NURSERY, 


ST. nate ete MO., 


Cds MALLINCKRODT, 


FOR FALL 1865 and SPRING 1866, 


The undersigned respectfully calls the at- 
tention of the public to his superior stock. of 


Apple Trees, 
Standard and Dwarf Pears, 
» Cherries, Plums, Peaches, 
Quincés, Apricots, ’ 
Neoctarines, 
Gooseberries, Grate Vines, Blackberries, 
Raspberries, Currants, Strawberries, 
Roses and other flowering’ Shrubs. 


Also, Evergreens, and 
Trees and Plants. 


sep15—A4t} C. T. "MALLINCKRODT. 


ciduous Ornamental. 





500,000 GRAPE VINES. 


- Most all superior layers 
> ginia, per Hextiors, “ie al the leading varie- 


of Delaware, ‘Notton’s Vir- 
ties. For ag je ch cent stamp fora 
Catalogue to DR # Sinton," Boomngton 


NEW STRAWBERRIES. 


Russell’s Prolific, French’s Seedling, 50 cts. — 
$4 %2 100.  Lennig’s White, Deptford White, 
Alpine, Albion and Progress—the four first, Pro: I 
rieties, of large size, exquisite perfume and flavor, $1 
per doz. Iowa and Wilson’s Albany 25 cents $B doz., 
1.50 # 100, $6 481000. Also all orders received, will be 
promptly and carefully filled forall kinds of FRUIT 
and ORNAMENTAL. TREES,, CHOICE ROSES, 
SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, &C. Address, 
Aug. 15.) CAREW SANDERS, Carondelet, Mo. 





WANTED, a man that understands the ‘eoalid 
ing of Hemp, and the Manufacture of Rope and 
Twine. For terms ge particulars address, 
L. A. BEARDSLEY, 
Sept. 1—4t 


Elkader, Clayton Co., Iowa. 

EXCELSIOR SALE AND a Adhera 

STABLE, 
EIGHTH ST.-BETWEEN ‘LOCUST AND satnt|? 
CHARLES STS}, SAINT LOUIS, MO. 

The undersigned wou uld inform their friends and the 
public generally, that they have thorowghly' refitted’ 
and furnished the above stable, for the, perpose of do- 
ing a livery and sale business. Possessing a thorough 
knowledge of the business and unsurpass any 
we feel confident of giving entire 
who may send us their horses aie ‘ii We keop also 

good supply of CARRIAGES dq BUGGI 8 on 
"| hand, suitable for the ir 








RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. 
-HAZEN'S HOR IZONTAL CANE MILL. 


‘Pear and Peach Buds. 


We have a large and choice 16t of Pear and Peach 
trees, all carefully labelled, which have made a fine 
growth the present season, and from h we can 
cap y a large lot of buds at budding "They will 

fully packed in moss, so as to be sent safely to 

— part of the West. Price, $300, er 1000 buds. 
NORMAN J. COLMAN. 

St. Louis, July 1, 1865. : 


JOHN DEERE'S 


CELEBRATED 


MOLINE PLOW 










our works; whick will, ib. 


crease oar capacity for manufacturing fully owe- third 
with Rep bply the increasing the for 
Ow list contains over FirrY’ DIFPERE} ; an 
and be found plows 


to every part of the oy sine 

The reputation of the Moline Plow is well known. 
We claim that in shape, the gradual manner of lifting 
and turning the soil, the complete manner of invert- 
ing and turning under weeds and stubble, the 
depth to which you are enabled to go, and draft on 
the team and ease to the plowman—it has no equal. 

We beg leave to present to the publie, and’ more 
particularly to the farmers, some important 


IMPROVEMENTS IN OUR PLOWS, 


We are double shinning all our cast-steel plows, 
which consists of making the point of the share and 
that part of the mold-board most ‘exposed to wear, of 
double thickness, making it fully half an inch thick. 
This with hardening, as we are doing all our plows, 
both cast and German steel, adds greatly to the wear 
of the plow, and the hardening insures their scouring 
in the most difficult soil, where plows have heretofore 
failed. 

We have mowin successful operation a complete 
set of Dies for forging and shaping, which enables us 
to make each particular part of the plow precisely 
alike. This is 


A GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN STEEL 
PLOWS, 


As Extra Shares and Land Sides can be furnished, 
which can-be readily attached without the inecnven- 
ience of going to a blacksmith, or returning your plow 
to the shop. 

We are also manufacturing 


Biach’s 
Gang and Trench Plows, |" 


Which was awarded the First Premium at the Illin- 
ois and Iowa State Fairs, upon trial. 

9&2 This Plow has been thoroughly tested, and 
we offer them with a knowledge of their practicability 
and with confidence of their coming into very gener- 
al use. DEERE & CO., Manufacturers, 
Molin’, Illinois. 


BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO., 


General Agents, No. 56 North Second St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Osage Orange Seed 
Yee From Texas Once More. 


The subscribers having had fomrteen years’ expe- 
rience in importing Ovige Orange Seed from Texas, 
prior to the Rebellion, are now parpering to open 
trade again on an extensive scale rom their past 
experience and present facilities, they ‘feel confident 
in offering a large amount of seed early in the com- 
ing season, on the best terms; and as the seed will be 
gotten out, packed and transported under their per- 
sonal supervision, they will be warranted fresh and 
ite | sound. 

Inquiries adibssed to OVERMAN, MANN & CO., 
Box 100, Normal, Til, or 600 Bloomington, Tils. 

Normal, I., Sept. ist, 65. 


N.B.—Our Mr. Mann, an old resident of the “Bo- 
dark” or Osage Region, is now in Texas giving his” 
personal attention tothe gathering of ine seed, &o. 
sep.-tf] 0. M. & Co. 


weer. 





DR. WHITTIER, 


Longer located in St. Louis than any 
other: Chronie Disease Physician: Office 65 St. 
Charles St., one square south of Lindell. Hotel, Saint 
Louis. Au Chronic, Virulent and Special Diseases 
treated. Hours, 8 A.M.to8P.M. Confidential con- 
sultation free of charge. Call at office and receive 

Theory of Disease free: Communications by mail 

promptly answered. My Theory of all.such diseases 
sent free for two 3 cent stamps. (aply 


tp ee , # Ad Y ‘ 4 ’ 
WESTERN NURSERIES, ST. LOUIS, ‘Mo,| 
‘uals Pr 0 reer onere for. sale, at wholesale or. re- 
Ftment of Fruit and Ornamental | 4, 





Frei Seer sd shipping done i th "he Neat f er f 
Packing and s one in the or- 
vita altton the Proprictor 293, Locust Gt. Saint 
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any of most oy kinds, and are of ‘the best selected |” ; 
to all) fruit for the West, consisting of Apple, Peach, Be 
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200, 000 Apple Seedlings. 


I bike a ehoiee lot of apple seediings, healthy, 
thrifty and of fine length, as they have been grown in 
good, rich land, prepared by sub-soiling to the depth 
of 20 inches. They are preferable to seedlings grown 
at the North, as they have not been injured by severe 
give us acall. - Price Pa _ 1000. =N. J. COLMAN, 
St. Louis, July 1, 
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COMMERCIAL. 
ST. LOUIS WHOLESALE MARKET. 


Saturpay, Sept. 23, 1865, 

HEMP—The market continues very quiet, but pri- 
ces are generally without material change. Sales to- 
day were 11 bales dressed at $260; 14 bales do at $263; 
6 and 60 bales prime undressed at $175; and 50 bales 
hackled tow at $175 per ton. 

COTTON—The market was very unsettled to-day, 
andin the absence of eastern orders in the market, it 
was difficult for buyers and sellers to agree. The sales 
of the day were 331 bales, in lots as follows: 2 bales 
new at 43c; 31 at42c; 4 at 42c; 23 at 41c; 23 at 40c; 
40 at —; 14, 64, 89 and 26 at 39e; 19 at 38c; 2 at 36c; 
19 at 34c, and 5 rebaled at 330 per Ib. We ive the 
following as about the market to-day : Good midiilng, 
43c ; striet do, 4le; middling, 40¢; ow middling, 37c, 
and good ordinary, 33c. 

TOBACCO—Market hip and rather easier for the 
lower grades. Sales 8 hhds damaged and green lugs 
from $3 60 to 4 60; 15 hhds factory $4 80 to 5 90; 
10 hhds planters’ $6 10 to 7 90; 10 hhds common 
shipping $8 10 to 1}; 10 hhds medium do $12 to 14 
25; Ghhds good do $15 25 to.15 754,8-hhds common 
manufacturing $16 75 to 23, and I bhd fine at $65 per 
100 Ibs. 

FLOUR—Business reported was not large, but a 
good deal of firmness was manifested without material 
change in price. Sales were 258 bbls choice fall super 
and spring extra at $7; 150. bbls spring extra at $7 
35; 280 bbls fall single extra at $7 75; 46 bbls do do, 
at $7 85; 100 bbis choice do do, delivered, at $8; 63 
bbis double extra at $8 30; 202 bbls do do at $8 75; 
and 1,000 bbls choice city do at $12 50 per bbl. The 
only sale of sacks heard of were 100 sacks single ex- 
tra at $4 per sack. 

WHEAT—Sales were 185 sacks damaged full at 
from $1 to 1 20; 275 sacks common and inferior fall 
at from $1 25 to 1 45; 245 sacks fair spring at $1 20; 
215 sacks prime spring at $1 30 and 1 35; 355 sacks 
prime and strictly prime fall at from $1 80 to 1 924; 
812 sacks choice at from $2 10 to 2 15; 75 sacks strict- 
ly choice at' $2 25; 130 sacks extra choice at $2 40 
per bushel. 

BARLEY—The demand for prime spring was stea- 
dy ‘with sales of 1,112 sacks choice at $1 10; and 400 





isacks prime do at $1 05 per bushel, exclusive of sacks. 


RYE—Market lower, with sales of 250 sacks prime, 
in lots, at 60¢ per bushel, sacks returned. 
OATS—Market was quiet, without change in price, 
with sales of 337 sacks prime at 46c; 144 sacks do at 
47c; and 534 sacks choice at 48¢ per bushel. 
CORN—Market was unchanged, with sales of 278 
sacks rejected at 58c and 60c; J,150 sacks yellow and 
mixed, in new sacks, at 66c; 230 sacks mixed at 67c; 
100 sacks a mixed at 68c; und 358,sacks white at 
68c per bushel. . 

HAY—The market was extremely dull, with no pur- 
chasers for Government account, and the only sale 
heard-of was 118 bales tight pressed timothy at $16 

er ton. 

: Wn nt ase steady at 153@15#c per tb for 


“TALLOW—Demand and market steady, but none 
offering. 
WOOL—The market continues very ‘steady, with 
light. receipts, . Sales to-day were 8 sacks tub-wasbed 
at 67c; 1 sack do at 66c; 1 sack do at 65c; 3 sacks 
fleece-washed ‘at 46c; 5 sacks unwaslied at 39c; 2 
sacks do at38e; 1 sack do at 36}¢; 2 sacks do at, 36c ; 
2 sacks do at 35c; and 2 sacks Southern at 25c per lb. 
ONIONS—The market was slow and heavy, and 
sales comprised 90 bbls at $1 60; 72 do at $1 50 per 
bbl; 150 doin three lots, on private terms; 200 sacks 
prime and choice at 53@55c, and 161 do prime at 59c 
per bushel. 
POTATOES—Suales of northern included 30 and 116 
sacks ut 60c; 30 do at 55c; and 60 doat 50c per bush- 
el, including sacks. Not many wagons were in to-day, 
and prices were firmer at $1 50@1.60 per bbl for Ne- 
shannocks, and $1@1 10 for Millers, buyers furnish- 
ing barrels. 
| FRUIT—Sales)12 bbls new dried peaches, in quar- 
ters, at $3 25 per bushel; 11 bbls choice green apples, 
Belleflowers, at $4 50; 53 do choice assorted at $4, and 
15 do prime mixed st $3 per bbl. i 
SEEDS—Timothy is jal and drooping. Sales 49 
sacks at $3 6S per bushel, sacks returned ; 9 at $4 25, 
sacks included, and several small lots flax at $2 75 
per bushel. 
BUTTER—Demand good for higher grades and 
dall for common.’ Sales 53 packages choice dairy at 
38c; 20 tubs do at 40c, and 29: pkgs common at 24}¢ 
er Ib. 
EGGS—Market steady and firm at 25@26c per doz- 
en, recounted and shipper’s count. 


ST. LOUIS LIVE ‘Bp STOCK MARKET 
WEDGH HOUSE REPORT, © 
8, proprietor of the. Wedge House, re- 


Charles M 

rts sales of stock at the Wedge House Cattle Yards 

for the week ending Sept. 23d, 1865, as follows: 

' 6 cattle, ote: e ib gross weight, | 5,320 
32 3 " 32,050 
10 “ “ “ “ “ ' 16,990 
[85° dlgge Hels: 068 ” 33,450 

Ter “ sta. Kine A 55,000 
oe 3. te ee 7 60,860 
10 Se Gae, e * 193,760 
7% «° B3te “ “ “ 74. 390 
ol Sr ee: FB 00H “a 70,720 
ne ea | + ¥ 58,850 
6: en Rer Mt, & 3 63.240 
54 a ea ote 2 42,970 
“ “ “ és 0320, 180 


356 
4 CATTLE. Sold by the head—350 head of come 
d cows and oxen a‘ p seen GERS te. to 40 
ILCH COWS AND SPR S—In 
advancing. 
P—Market dull and ‘prices «declining ; 340 
head sold this week at, from $1 90,to.8 50 per head. 


es 


| HOGS—The hog market is apepense from last 
k; salés of 380 head at from 9 tb gross. 
It is proper to state thatthe principal part of the 





salés thads ‘at these anrat are resales in retail lots. 








freezing. Those wanting seedlings would do woll to , 
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MO. AUROOUSURAE Waa SEED STORE 


i BARNUM, NNE R & CQ. 
No. 26 South Main Street,'Saint 3, M eee Merchants’ Exchange 
Between Market and Walnut ‘Sit. (stow OF THE GOLDEN ¥OKR, 


Wholesaie il Dealer in all kinds of 


AGRICULTURAL IM NTS AND MACHINES, 
Also, Garden; Grass end Field Seeds. 
AGENTS FOR, *JUSTLY CELEBRATED 


Victor ret Cane Mills, 


Tbh idetured by the Glark Sorgho Machive Co., Cincinnati. Also 


= SUGAR EVAPORATORS. 
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8,000 in Use---All Warranted. 
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Also, a large 6 keen of Evaporating Pais, for Brick Arches; Doors 


and Frames, Grates, " &e. 
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The reputation of this Mill is so great that a detailéd description seems unnecessary. In eighteen States, 
where thousands ‘have been ‘sold. and whére it has been put to the severest test, hundreds of operators pro- 


nounce it the “Victor Mill” indeed.’ Those wishing to purchase Sorgho Machinery will consult their inter. 
est by examining our stock, 


AGENTS FOR THE 


GREAT BUCKEYE CIDER “MILL AND PRESS 


Also, the 
RItiL..,, 


NON PAR EI oe WA, SHID Works "ACHT: NES... WITH 
Ke 
Say Reene sete 


THOSE. DESIROUS’ OF aos HES B uoveRHOUD PETS, Can refer to B, Bryan, 
Printer of the Rural World, who ai i answer AD a8 'a labor, clothes Anal time saving 
macliine. He has seen it fully tested and warrants it to do what is claimed for it. He says no one who 
gives it a triak would be without jit, 

ALL THE LEADING PATTERNS OF 


Hay, Straw and Corn Stalk Cutting Boxes; ‘Threshers, 
Horse Powers, Cotton Gins; Plows, Harrows, &c. 
+eu SORG HO. BAND B00 rM, } to Sorghum. Growers FURNISHED GRATIS. 


betes re UM, FENNER & CO., 


NO. 35 SOUTH MAIN ST., SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


CHAMPION CIDER Mil AND PRESS, 


(PORT ABLE): 
Also well tea, for a 


> Wime Press, 


‘This. Celebrated. Mill has been, thoroughly 























“ENSTEAD, OF GRATING 


‘Athem:' Itis' altogether the lightest running, 
{ .dmost'darable, and simplest mill ever produced. 


a Pressing Grapes, Cur- 
rants, Lard and Cheese; 


PP BAS NO BQUAL, 


3 Call ont examine,Mill. or send tor descriptive 
Circulars of:same. 


. Blunden, Koenig: & Co., 
== 91" Bole Agents for the Champion Cider Mill, 
No. 56 Second St. Saint Louis, Mo. 





>. 


RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. 


tested by thousands and pronounced the most 
perfect Mill and Press ever, invented... The 
Grinding, iseffected by means of Three Rollers 


CRUSHES THE APPLES 
| EIN es 


‘|GARDEN, GRAS 


NANA NANA NANA Nt Nl SPR AAAS ol Sh RINT LEN. ENT Nod Ned od LLL LOL IPI PPP LS IL LPI DDO LOBES 


Herewith we, present, Outs of the Celebrated 


VICTOR SUGAR MILI 


Cook’s Renowned 
EVAPO yaa Ae Oo R. 





We deem it almost needless tosay anything in recommendation of these mille, as their repu- 
tation is thoroughly known in sections where they have been used. For several years our sup- 
ply of mills have been entirely inadequate to the demand, but we think this year our arrange- 
a will be such as to meet all demands upon us. 
an 


EVAPORATORS! 


AT ALL PRICES AND SIZES. 


Weae> The Cook’s Evaporator stands without a rival. 


We are also Agents for the 


BEST GRAN ORIlls MADE WITH OAT 
AND GRASS SEED SOWER ATTACHMENTS, | 


Which we are prepared to warrant and sell low. Our stock of 


HAY, STRAW 4 CORN STALE CUTTING BOXES, 


Is the most complete in the country comprising all sizes and all prices. Also, 


TERESHERS AND HORSE POWERS, 


HAND & POWER CORN. SHELLERS, 
PLOWS, HARROWS, &C. &C. 


Weinvite farmersand others to call and examine our stock, before purchasing elsewhere, 


BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO., 


Western Agricultaral Depot and Seed Store, 56 Second Ast. 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


We are just in receipt of a large lot of mills 





St. Louis Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
[stablished 1845, by Wm.,M. Plant.]} 
par SIGN OF THE GILT PLO W..sem 


NO. 25 NORTE MAIN STREET 
BETWEEN CHESNUT AND PINESTS., 


Also, No. 208 NORTH ie STREET (Fronting on two streets), & 204 BROADWAY, 
T:  TOU.LS, . DMO. 


PLAN it & BROTHER, 


Ww. M. Puanr.] | ALFRED Aa 
Whelecate and Retail Dealers)in and Manufacturers’ Agents for ms Sale of 


AGRICULTURAL EMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 


Leather and) Rubber Belting, Hose, Steam Packing. 


HOWE’S STANDARD SCALES. 
PEARCE’S PLANTATION COTTON SPINNERS: 
sar WOOL CARDING MACHINES, COACH SCREWS, STORE TRUCKS; SRY 

CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND CHAIN ‘PUMPS; &C. | 
Krauser’s Improved Portable Cider Mill and Press. 


SUGAR CANE MILLS & JUICE EVAPORA TORS, 
Cotton Gins, Hand and Power Corn Shellers. 


Smith’s. Patent-Cast Cast-Stee] Plow. 
Deere’s Moline and Tobey & Anderson’s' Peoria steel Plows. 


Staffords’ 2b Sulky Cultivator, 
Sucker State 2-horse sulky Cultivator. 


Selby’s double check row CORN PLANTER. 


McGaffey’s double check row or drill Corn Planter. ‘Brown’s Ills. double check‘row Corn Planter 
Kirby's: American. Jron--Reaper and. Mower. 


Hubbard’s 2-wheel hinge-bar Mower: 
Sulky and Revolving Horse’ Hay, Rakes. 


Palmer's Excelsior Horse Hay: Hoisting Fork: 
Palmer’s Revolving Hay Stacking’ Machine. 
Also, a full supply. of Warranted Fresh and,Genuine 
& OTHER SEEDS, growth of 1864. 
All of which we offer at the lowest possible, CASH PRICES: - 


Call and get Ilhustrated Catalogue. furnished Gratis, bl - 
PLANT & BROgS 





St. Louis, Mo., May, 1865. 



























































Ye oS o~B 


- 


, answer, sai 











the Joue ae. 


ténas Ward : 


“Dere maid, I love thy smilin’ face, 
it kountenance 80 Pr. ry 
Itjstotheokvas $6008 
d wors' re BG: fete. aye: 


> 


vob @ Bro oe se. one eta porte 


Oh; give merkurridge—help wate girl, 
* >And oth p kgep at baye 7 






*Yow iu tT got your note 
sth ime ; 
Whe vows that he will answer hey: 
Iu person -with hig gad. 


“{’ think you’d better ; to school, 
And stady how to} . 
Iustead of writing like a'fool, 
And acting like a swell, 


And if you @ dy. a gain j 
Fate sot ¢ 
father, will dte you, © ‘ 
‘And teadh you and v0 a” 


<> Ope 





°rr 


CONTENTED, FARMER. 
Gnee upon a time, Frederick; Kingot Prussia, 
surnamed “Old Fritz,” took a tide, and/espied 


an old farmer plowing bis acre by the wayside; |’ 


cheertully singing*his melody. { 

‘You must be well off, old many”, Baid the 
King. ‘ Does this acre belong to youon which 
you $0 induétriously labor ?”’ 

0, sir,” replied the farmer, who knew not 
that it was the King. 4 am .not so rich as 
that; I plow for wages,” 

” slo much do you get a day?” asked the 


och SrOHRN Ey 4 Deh ee aa 3 ) said 


at is Sot much a re lied “the ing, 


re Rone. re bth ed Td hii ‘ae 


“ How | is that?” 

The ane smiléd and said-: wall. I 
must,séll youetwo groschen are fot myself ke 
wife; with ats I pa py . debts ; tw 
away, and two Egiv Lee hpewer Loa ble.” i 

“This. @ wbystery WwW wit otgolve,’ 
the King. 


“Then [i will solve it: for'you,” said the farm: 


er. ‘I have two’ old. parents at who kept 
me whew: I it sveck Bae eS ied and soe 
are weak and need help I keep them. 

This is my debt toward which I pay two gros- 
chen a day,” ‘The, third pair of grogghen which 
I lend away T spend for my chi dren, that they 
may receive Christian instruction. | Thies will 
come handy to ue. a my wife when we get} 
old. Withthe las t two groschen. 1. maintain 
two sisters Whom I could nob be- compelled to 
keep. Thisis what I give.for the Lord’s' sake.” 

Ther Kings apparently well pleased with. use 

vely spoken, old Now, 

I will also give you eee Dudes, tas 
you “—~ seen aie oe an 

** Never,” e 

“In lesg tifan. five: te i you 0.4. ¢ me 
fifty times, and carsy fA your pocket fifty of my 
likenesses.” 

“This is a mystery which I walinet unravel, e 


said the vei 


“ Then 17 
Thrusting his hand into his pocket and co 
him fifty bran-new. gold pieces intochig hand, 
stamped with his royal likeness, he said to the 
astonished farmer, who Epéwbb what whs com! 


ing: “The coin is ns for es. ram | 
our Lord Vaid lant his ae 
you adieu.” 





“THE OIRGUS, 
A circus eto town, and everybody knows 
how the apy ithe grand tent abd’ horses’ 
set all the little boys, agoing.. .Quarters.of dol- 


lars‘and aha llings are iu. great demand ; and 
many & gheiet rbit:of money” bave, the-circus 
news carried away Shi h Was meant for” better 


j 


ar A Pittle boy! Was, each looking . renin the 


premises with a great of curiosity. 
inp?” en 


ieee oy sy 
im, “ going to ny 7 [fire 
a No, é aeher don’t} 3 
like ’em< ie anane i ¥i oh 

Or: erTeen you PT AAOU WOt 
said the man. 

* Father Gont approve of} sent — 
Johnny. 
__ No; sir,” oot te Re gore 
give me money, 

at 

box, Tg et er con 


«Weil, end ohne 
_“T'd go, Johnny fe ouehh ia vibra th 


pe ae i Nie 
ey : ” gate si 
hie yer 


; Se Php “after I’ve been I plat notJdook 


ie sri 


~ 


Ate 


diveit vob! j aid th 
isdl velit for i Kojo, | 








<4 : ‘RECREATION, i =) & 

' Some pe ve an idee that those who la- 
Gor Bave sufficient recreation, meaning apes 
exerbise. There’ ‘Is, howéver, a 

tween regxtation and-labor. ThE ini 


a changé; t isthe e point: con 

) | subject, is bu : To the laboring u ‘ 
fore, recreation _ advantage,’ & 
the” mind, It ds _¢heerfulness, nee: is a 
very great requis “to the Ppeiigi haar t° 
bim mare than fo 1 ny large: clags., | ot 






therefore bla He @ MAN to now pad then, have « 
leisure_ day ; tok ave a little enjoyment—it it), 
is no prore than to visit his friends. Do not Be- 
grudg Nathan “Tittle, re-unionsy: these li little 
happi esses, we may say. For health—pfimi 
and bddy—it is good. Tt makes a man m 
like a rational human being, and not, a, 
brute or machine, whose only business itis vr" 
tug daily. This tagging is not the chief end of 


ag OW sR 


"My re of ULBS. BULBS, will 
arrive about the first of October, coum! ng 
a splendid collection of 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, 
Narcissus, Jonquils,&c. 
I have also @ very large stock of 


Grape Vines, 
Such as CONCORD, HARTFORD . PROLIFIC, 
NORTON’S VIRGINIA SEEDLING, HEEBE- 


MONT, TAYLOR’S BULLIT, CA ig Fe 
Sowa and about ~ thirty other” Ost & end year 
address for Catalogues, 


Henry Michel,’ 
No. 56 North-Seeond St.; Saint, Louis, Mo., with 
BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO., Western Agricultural 
Depot. [Oct. 1-3t 


TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Monsees’ 


CLOTHES AND WOBL 
WASHER e 


PATENTED AUGUST Ist, 1865. 
Housekeepers, Attention ! ! 


Hf you want a 
GOOD WASHING MACHINE, 


¢ | Bay oné of this:kind. It works easy, does the 

work well, is simple in construction, and not 

liable'to get*out Of Order, Please send for a 

Circular. Address, JOHN H. MONSEES, 
Smith City, Pettis Co.; Mo, 

Oct. 1. ‘ 


Dutch Bulbou ong Roots. 
“HY ACINTHSYTULTPS, ke. 
ot) 9 Mo PadRBURN & cO., 
+ 45 SOHN.STREET, NEW YORK. 
be ig Noha Tieton of of 
) |Bubbdus Roots. 


‘NO, '1 ASSORTMENTS | OP) + 
6 Fine Named Double and moteur 
for pots, glasses or open order 

L Polyanthys Norcigens, 
3 Early Talips’ — +») . 
12 Fine Miged Crocus a»? 
4 Bulbecodiam, Verhhat, j J 

» hoy SD. 2—ASSORTMEN § OF 
9 ‘Fine Named Dotbleand Sin, yacinths, 

'°\for pots, Feline or _ bord der 
Be Sas Double T 














i ft $2,00 


ti 






Kine Mixed: Crotuss f-ye- «yee | 
— us Nare i at szashua |B 
Teiss¥s) /, WG 


u \isnese i.) 

t Bolboeodan, : b a YUIOG ed 

12 Double Snowdrops,.. §., | ae 
NO. 3.—ASSORTMENTS OF 

18 tbe and Single Hyacinths, ) 


lasses A pe optn border 
{ if TF 5 


a asses 
Haale? eo iorls 
nee Persian Iris | j ce 
Masi 2 TOKis i 
fete Crn 0 Hs oath 
: ten rdditional-for No. abt 
[ ait 1g Po of de yi fw 4S ies 


f satay F 











man. For health, for happiness then, a*little| ~ 


1 stand b season ‘We h psd 
dae Here gue will he sent Bl 
cab los 10 

if Chit me te, Bo om 185 Pitts urgh, 


Solid Named od aly hina 199i. f 


s RASPH ! SED ea 


By the Barrel. 


25, North Majn &t, Hous, Mo. 





“eh by thelldpo. {| 


We have a large,stock of GRARE VINES, whieh 




















‘we will sellt the ing rates * 3 TT 2 ands Bef 

|Planters. , Those’ img LA Y¥ 2 

CONCORD, Tanaeen PROLIEIO, 

{TAYLOR'S BULLITT, CATA VEBdy ae. i 

_ | DELAWARE, mr: ‘ HINTA, 
AND oT TIES, 

We shall be ple > tna with. Our Vines 


RMAN J. COLMAN, 





% FOR woop: 


={ 
LO ed el ed rel 


jt PEANT BRO. > ih 


Grape, Mines by the 100)" 


Oct. £. 





vy Nod. COLMAN'S 


2 LANDPLASTER in ‘LOUIS NURSERY! 


“On the Olive Street Road, 5 miles 
y West ot theCount House. 


Tt contains the largest and choicest 
f 


Home Grown Sage 
UT TREES, 


| Shade Trees, Otnamental Shrubs, 


Evergreens, 
pe Vine ss; 


FPROIVS, BPC... 


)\IN THE WEST. 
ebiind pted 


the Nurs is at 97 a.” St., 


LMAN’s R ORLD,” | 


NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Bt Louis, Mo. 















=" “ercroRta aD CAHOON'S - 


SCOTCH ta $3 we 100. 
ress e D.ARTE VENS, Mendota, Wt 
 — Toop! 5-008] 
£0.) 8. MANW ARING. 
*RERANN NURSERY. 
-HUSMANN & MAN WARING, Proprietors, 


HERMANN, MO. 
~ Hfeving much ifcreased our business, we take pleas- 
ure in eating the attention of our friends, and the 








Ate desighed especially fo _ . = 


FARMERS | 
PLANTERS, ‘ 


i AsMinage and sold age at ~ 

EXCELSIOR 

Manufacturing oa 
8%, LOUIS, MOF. 


Manufacturers of 


= 








eee 


7 


ue “tmpatce af aii Dealers in rit t 
Tin Plate, Sheet.fron.And, 
all kinds of Tinners’ Stock. 


" puppliedmat. the lowest rete. j ttodD 
Address/, EXCELSIOR | MANUFACTURING: 

) HOORVANS: St: ‘Lottie, Mo 
re 


Sie 


Vines, including all the old and new =..: 





ele AIAIL ATU 


fe tien,’ is th 





hj Th oslF 





Bow 135 Pithbutgh, Pa. 


ee have a 


large stock otake, Pivats Impertiat, 


Brett Aree] Mecca ee aes Car, 


eaerk paprient bie ent oh ane 
By x,.155 Pittabangk, P 


et. Hit | |) teem 


















BOOKING e wear 


Stove Deslers : vine Tinners can rely Upon being, 


5d. A VA AW 
vit rite re pau VEGETABLE 





t large and complete aésort- 

amental Trees and Shrubs com- 

ivties ; 

‘and dwarf; Cherries, standard 

a Plums Apricots,’ Alinonds, 
38y Currants, Gopseberries, Rasp- 


berries, | shade 
os 


ol any ver- 
~Bhent ot the vmiotte 
‘ Li 

















beepers, Roses, 

8, Seions of 

rm nd Seedjiigs 
frees, Shrubs, &e: 

re tested -hereyeand hare 
our, il and climes and:all are 
al attention of ‘Grape: Grow- 
: yt of nati¥e hardy. grapes, 
y-obfthe choicest varieties, which 
AV mm nor cost to,proéure from the 
is joureds,./ Many of them-hayeibeen test- 





a here, aud all will be tested in the open vifeyard, 
‘ead we shall recommend none until we have found 


them successful. This we may, now confidently do 

with Norton’s, Virginia, Herbemont, Missouri and 

Concord, they having been. tested beyond a doubt. 
tive Catalogues sent gratis to all applicants. 

irders diregted to ns,personally orto our local 

| agents, will ve. pros phy) nd carefully filled. 

' SATE & MANWARING. 

Hetmabn, bho. 


RICHARD) Cl IVDLOW, 


Mannfactarer of 


AWAY CLOTH, WIRE GOODS,. AND 
‘WIRE FOR FENCING, 


AND BALING HAY AND HEMP, 





ed 


59 Market Street; Si. ‘Louis, Mo. 


. . ELD month : 


a Devoted to 





oy 














ibbe.a guide to 


B elle . b PARTMENT, 
ORC z THORNLESS.—| TSE phew 

The'above ate’ the iniy inds rat thoréighly tested. 

‘Our descriptive prided ‘catalogue sent. ial mpplicant all: 

enclosing 10 cents!” ~ TNOX, 








cial attent tp the (gu a 
are able to'sup y 
wrieties > Versainna ier. * ng Vidworin 


Ds cs ere ene onde Rien, Waite Gaay °E 





| Onr hastvusls Bulb: Catalogue with athe ae 


tivation free on —, 
ORT va vA on i 
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